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Gear Puzzle with a Payofi 
for your Plant 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication : 

© Leteteation Schedules aan oa ele. OO ons brication 
end Controls profits .. . depend ficient operation of 

© Skilled Engineering Counsel gears like these. Each gear has its own 

® Progress Reports of Benefits lubrication needs. 
Obtained Some are plain, ordinary gears. Socony- 

Vacuum makes a special “Black Magic”’ 


neer’s nightmare! 


of the different an rels. Socony-Vacuun 


are availaDle 1 


t 

l 
fluid to prolong their life. There’s a worm Complet mn Program for 
gear. Socony-Vacuum has special oils that pla nsure machine effi 


stay on despite the wiping, sliding action. now with this pr 


Tune In “Information Please’ —Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.—N8C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., ING 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


PHYCAR puts the damper on vibration 


OME way had to be found to 
) dampen the severe vibration set 
» in the Curtiss Helldiver by the 
ombination of engine crankshaft and 
opeller revolving at extreme high 
peeds. The stresses set up threatened 
9 cause the failure of the spinner 
ing, part of the propeller assembly 
hat can be seen in the picture. 


Engineers agreed that a rubber 
ing, bedded to the aluminum spinner 
fing, would do the job—if! If, for 
wample, it could be uniformly bond- 
id to the ring; if it had extremely 
igh oil resistance; if it could remain 
practically unaffected by extreme 
emperature ranges; if it had out- 
standing abrasion resistance; if it 
would stay resilient in order to con- 
inue to absorb vibration; if it would 
be completely dependable. 


A glance at the list in the box at 
the right will tell you why HYCAR 
synthetic rubber was selected as the 
material for the ring. It had all the 
needed properties, and has countless 
times proved itself a truly dependable 
material, in the aviation industry as 
well as ail industry. 


If you use rubber parts such as 

rommets, seals, hose, vibration 
dnstaenané, mountings of all kinds 
or any other product where HY- 
CAR’s unusual properties are needed, 
ask your supplier for parts made from 
HYCAR. Test them in your own ap- 
es epee Tipe sa or routine. You'll 

nd it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- 
time, dependable performance. For 
more information please write Dept. 
HA-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Bldg, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 
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LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TY 


Syithilie Rubber 
1B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME OlL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 

sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—5O% greater thon 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW— even at elevated 
temperctures. 


5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down to 

—65° F. 

6. UGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistont to 
checking or cracking trom oxidation. 


8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compovnds wil 
not adhere to metals even atter con- 


foct under pressure. (Metal con be 
when desired.) 
A DIVISION OF 
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THE 8. fF. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Compounding Rubber 


and other materials is a specialized 
job. Every type of belt or hose has 
a specific use, and Republic entrusts 
each product to technologists who 
devote their entire efforts to mechan- 
ical rubber products. From natural 
: and synthetic rubbers, the most suit- 
able is selected and combined with reinforcing 
agents to produce a product for a specified job. 
The result is quality—available from coast to coast 
from your nearby Republic Distributor. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


OR-CONSUMER VOTES 


¢ new wage-price policy won't be 
+ soon. Businessmen glooming 
the meager concessions which have 
, made to inflationary pressures, and 
the profit squeeze implied in the 
fornula (page 15), can look to 
» help from Congress. 
hisappointed in their expectation of 
road relaxation of price controls by 
ve, i utive action, many business groups 
- Tat tum their guns on Capitol Hill 
ill the price control act on its June 
deadline, or cripple it by amend- 
ts. But if they bank heavily on this 
ye, it’s because they overlook the 
itical sex appeal of the policy which 
lly ae ta Rast week Ase the long 
2-administration battle. 


— 


RS 

| negan Is Offstage 

he new formula, by and _ large, 
yeals to labor and to the consumer. 
por sees the door opened to one more 
cy, johqamnd of wage increases—and isn’t going 
+ Lull worry, now, about what happens 
shin ken the time comes for the next 
md. The consumer, who has read 
s telling him that strikes are what 
nd between him and a new refrigera- 
_ sees the strikes being settled—while 
's assured from Washington that it 
n't raise his -cost of living much. 
d since most consumers can’t get 
brariaggag new tefrigerator very soon anyway, 
ashington will be proved right.) 
The political oomph of the labor- 
Parkemnsumer combination is evidenced by 
e very nature of last week’s action. 
ndoubtedly, Truman would rather 
ve come along with his friend John 
4 Snyder on a soft price policy. But 
w-Hij™ knows—and Robert E. Hannegan, 
Stuafiihairman of the Democratic National 
oe gpamittee, reminds him when he for- 
~ *'s-that Democrats can’t win an elec- 
n without labor and liberal support, 
d that he can crowd his left-wing 
pport, with impunity, just so far. 
owever often it may forget it between 
ctions, Congress, in the showdown, 
ows it too. 


Green 
ert E 
) Frar 


ay for Time 


The Truman-Bowles solution is a 
ill. Price control has always been a 
ay for time; and the game, as the 
mee controllers see it, is in its final 
ages. If they can keep a brake on 
rough 1946, they count on high pro- 
uction and normal competition to 
hten inflationary pressures in all but 
few critical areas like rents. 

The result is that the price control- 
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lers don’t need a tenable long-range 
policy. All they need is something they 
can stand on for just a few more 
months, 


BOWLES—POLITICAL HERO 


Although he’s still nominally under 
Reconversion Director John W. Sny- 
der’s orders, Chester Bowles emerges 
from the wage-price fight as the house- 
wife’s idol and the strongest personal 
political asset in Truman’s Administra- 
tion. Symptomatic of his strength is 
the story that, during the thick of the 
battle, Truman was told that if Bowles 
resigned a score of valuable men would 
walk out with him—and that if Snyder 
resigned six bright young men would 
come back into the government. 


TREASURY AIDE 


O. Max Gardner, former governor 
of North Carolina, has been named 
by President Truman as Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, succeeding 
Daniel W. Bell—one of the most 
popular men ever to hold that post— 
who resigned at the beginning of the 
year. Gardner, who is chairman of 
the advisory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion 
(BW—Nov.3’45,p16), has worked 
with Treasury Secretary Fred M. 
Vinson, OWMR director during the 
spring of 1945, and is a crony of 
Chairman Robert Doughton of the 
House Ways & Means Committee. 


CASE BILL LANGUISHES 


With strikes subsiding, antistrike leg- 
islation will be allowed to slumber. The 
drastic Case bill, which passed the 
House at the peak of the strike epi 
demic, never had a chance in the Sen 
ate, and the prospect is that no legisla- 
tion will reach the White House. 


TRADE BLACKLIST STICKS 


Once a fascist always a fascist—that’s 
the State Dept. view, at least when the 
fascist is a foreign businessman. The 
wartime blacklist of foreign concerns 
which dealt with Germany and Japan 
and were therefore barred from U. S. 
trade is still in effect, and the State 
Dept. intends to keep it alive indefi 
nitely. Marginal cases have been 
dropped, but real offenders will stay on 
the list till they go bankrupt or sell 
out to friendly interests. 

The real reason for this vindictive 
ness is that the only way officials work- 
ing to cut off Axis trade were able to 
get anywhere was by threatening per 
manent rather than merely wartime 


blacklisting. 
* 


MORE BUILDING CONTROLS 


An immediate result of the housing 
program announced by the federal hous- 
ing expediter, Wilson W. Wyatt (BW— 
Feb.16'46,p26), is renewal of wartime 
controls for commercial, industrial, pub- 
lic, and other major types of construc- 
tion. 

Wyatt's staff, together with interested 
government agencies such as the Com- 
merce’ Dept. and Federal Works 
Agency, is now drafting an order to 
stop practically all construction—except 
housing—so as to divert materials, man 
power, and facilities to residential build- 
ing. 

Details are still being worked out, 
but it is almost certain that tight limits 
will be placed on building of factories, 
stores, office buildings, recreational 
structures, and public works projects. 

Still to be decided is whether the ban 
will extend to construction now under 
way. 


LEWIS EYES TEXTILES 


One of the first attacks by John L. 
Lewis on his former infant, the C.I.O., 
is expected in the textile field, particu- 
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Tractors to plow and harvest... 
and stores, to deliver them to homes . 
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America’s market basket is gasoline-powered 


p> There’s hardly a branch of America’s great food 
industry—or of any other, for that matter—that 
doesn’t depend on gasoline power somewhere along 
the line. And it stands to reason that when engines 
for trucks, cars and tractors are made more powerful 
and efficient everybody will benefit. 


The product we make—Ethy] brand of antiknock 
fluid—helps petroleum refiners produce higher anti- 
knock gasoline. In turn, better gasoline allows auto- 
motive engineers to design more efficient engines, 
which provide better transportation at lower cost. 

Because better engines, better fuels and better 
lubricants are developed largely in relation to one 
another, the Ethyl Corporation has always worked 
closely both with automotive and with petroleum 


trucks to rush produce to canneries and markets, to transport foods of all kinds to wary »o,, 
. it takes a tremendous amount of gasoline power to keep the nation’s market bask /ilje; 
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companies. It is our plan to broaden even further 
the research and service facilities we offer—to make 
every contribution we can to the big, overall job of 
giving better, more economical transportation to 
everyone. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


nvion, rayon, and the like, where 
ne the C.I.O. textile workers are 
sning all competition. The A.F.L. 
sen notoriously weak in this area. 
regards nylon and rayon as chemi- 
oducts, byproducts of coal, and, as 
fair game for his District 50. 


LAW NEAR END 


he Army is in retreat on Capitol 
The draft law will die May 15, 
nothing that could be called uni- 
training will _ Congress, al- 
ch the House Military Affairs Com- 
» resumed hearings on the issue 
week. : 
the House passes any bill whatever, 
‘ll probably follow the American 
on’s proposals, the only universal 
irement being 17 weeks of basic 
ing during the first summer after 
M fae reach 18. 
nticipating this setback, the Army 
/ I for doubling the size of the 
weaeeeional Guard and strengthening its 
mnnel and training standards. A 


Z la up in military training in 
—— Bol: wih be proposed later. 


¢ N FOR KEY JOBS 


e Civilian Production Adminis- 
ion has just been made the certify- 
agency for_release of a limited num- 
of men and women -from the 
ed services to staff bottleneck in- 
ies such as brick, clay sewer pipe, 
; iron castings, and cast-iron soil 


inal say on releasing men and 
in to industry before they are 
ible for discharge under the point 
em, however, will rest with the 
y and Navy (BW —Sep.15’45,p15). 
her Us arrangement didn’t work so well 
: ing the war, but may get better re- 
ake His now. 
) of 


1s [BYCHOLOGICAL FLOUR 


Some millers see the British hand in 
recent 80% flour extraction order, 
** Hit is obvious that the action was 
en more for its psychological effect 
ome and abroad than as a wheat con- 
ation measure. From that stand- 
int, State t. officials are disap- 
inted that it is difficult to distinguish 
ween the new ecru loaf and an 
linary loaf of white bread. 
Although it’s asserted that the boost 
the extraction rate from 72% will 
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save 25,000,000 bu. for delivery against 
commitments of 225,000,000 bu. for 
European relief during the first half of 
this year, the saving is not likely to run 
over 15,000,000 bu. 

On his recent trip to England, Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes was told 
by Sir Ben Smith, British food minis- 
ter, of the savings of wheat achieved 
through raising the extraction rate. It 
wasn’t long before talk was first heard 
of raising the extraction rate in this 
country, and on Feb. 6, the date when 


the directive was issued raising the ex 
traction rate from 72% to 80%, Britain 
raised its rate from 80% to 85% 


SOUTH STRIKES BACK 


Southern Democrats are readying a 
counterthrust to the anticipated north- 
ern move for antipoll-tax legislation. Al 
most unnoticed, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has approved a bill calling 
for a constitutional amendment to base 


FTC Reforms Timed to 


The reorganization plan which 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission sub- 
mitted to President Truman. this 
week represented the realization of 
the hope that infusion of new blood 
in the commission would tend to 
correct ingrown practices (BW —Oct. 
13’45,p86). 

It was revealed, incident to the 

commission’s action, that Truman 
had called for a self-examination of 
the FTC when he appointed Lowell 
B. Mason to the seat of the late 
Charles H. March. 
e Critics Anticipated—Both the tim- 
ing and character of the revision in 
Trade Commission procedure are 
nicely calculated to spike growing 
criticism, currently being voiced in 
hearings on Capitol Hill in connec- 
tion with the Reece bill to restore 
full court review of the commission’s 
cease and desist orders (BW—Feb. 
9’46,p53). 

FTC reports that it is redrafting 
its rules of practice to conform to 
the rules of “fair administrative pro- 
cedure” projected in the McCarran- 
Sumners bill sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bar Assn. Applicable to all ad- 
ministrative agencies, the A.B.A. bill 
has no special application to the 
FTC, however, and leaves its orders 
virtually untouchable by the courts. 
© No Scapegoats—FTC is setting up 
a new office of legal investigations, 
consolidating the present radio and 
periodical, and legal investigation di- 
visions. In some instances, FTC 
says, the new office will “institute 

. . simultaneous investigations as 
to all members of an industry engag- 
ing in similar illegal practices.” 

Critics charge that present proce- 
dure unfairly strikes business con- 
cerns first served with a complaint 


Spike Criticism 


of objectionable trade practices, leay- 
ing others to continue the same prac- 
tices until the commission gets 
around to them—perhaps not until 
years later. 

e Avoid Duplication—Partially an- 
swering the pee that its activities 
in the drug and cosmetic industries 
have led to jurisdictional conflicts 
with the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, FTC promises that in future 
there will be no avoidable duplica- 
tion of scientific work. Instead; the 
commission proposes to undertake 
investigations in cooperation with 
FDA and the Public Health Service. 

Reece bill advocates can be ex- 

pected to retort that this will not 
stop the courts from ruling that 
FTC orders can block FDA court 
actions, under the doctrine of res 
adjudicata, as they have in several 
cases. The Supreme Court has not 
yet ruled on the issue, but at least 
one case is on the way up. 
e New Division—F' IC is creating a 
new division for handling all volun- 
tary stipulations to abandon unfair 
trade practices, and will permit “a 
proposed respondent to present in- 
formally full facts and argument” 
to meet the charges of those respon- 
sible for the preliminary investiga- 
tion. 

One of the criticisms leveled 
against the commission is that it has 
offered stipulations on a “sign it or 
else’” basis, the “or else” being a 
formal complaint and the expense of 
litigation. The new procedure pre- 
sumably guarantees that a pretrial 
conference with the “prosecution 
will be held in the presence of a 
third party”—in which the FTC offi- 
cial negotiating the stipulation might 
act as an arbiter. 


A Fortune 


In The Making 


Here’s an easy way to make a for- 
tune—a fortune in heating comfort. 
Modernize your obsolete heating 
equipment and secure even, com- 
fortable temperatures in all parts 
of the building, with lower fuel bills 
than you ever believed possible. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating is “Controlled-by- 
the-Weather”. Overheating and 
underheating are minimized be- 
cause of an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
delivery rate of steam to each rad- 
iator to agree with changes in out- 
door temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed! .. . If 
you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on modernizing an existing 
building, write today for “Perform- 
ance Facts”—a book of case studies, 
before and after figures, on 268 
Webster Steam Heating installa- 
tions. Address Department BW-2 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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apportionment of congressional seats on 
number of citizens instead of number 
of residents, as at present. 

With some 4,000,000 aliens largely 
concentrated in New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New Jersey, such a 
change would have the effect of trans- 
ferring about 27 seats from these areas 
to the heavily rural midwestern and 
southern states, 


CHAFED BY RED TAPE 


Manufacturers of intractable new 
drugs, such as penicillin and streptomy- 
cin, are tired of running to Congress 
for legislation every time the Food & 
Drug Administration decides that gov- 
ernment certification is necessary before 
they may be distributed to the public. 

Such legislation was obtained jointly 
by the industry and FDA to cover 
penicillin and has been proposed for 
streptomycin, but the industry is shying 
away from the last proposal. Instead, 
a substantial group of manufacturers, 
represented by the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Assn., is suggesting to 
FDA that blanket authority be sought 
from Congress requiring certification 
when that is deemed essential to pro- 
tect users. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


As part of its drive to increase the 
output of gray and malleable iron foun- 
dry products, the Civilian Production 
Administration is trying to reopen a 
number of blast furnaces. 

Government service agencies, such as 
the Census Bureau, which were moved 
to Washington’s outskirts during war- 
time, must stay there as long as policy- 
making agencies need office space down- 
towI!r: ¢ 

New evidence in support of Presi- 
dent Truman’s efforts at merger of the 
armed forces is resulting from his in- 
ability to obtain an over-all defense pro- 
gram taking account of new weapons. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force representa- 
tives on the cumbersome Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can’t get together on a recom- 
mendation. 

—Business Week’s 


Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


OPA’s new chief, 41-year-old Paul A. 
Porter, has the job of enforcing a price 
policy (page 15) that is sterner (page 5) 
than business had expected. A news- 
paperman and a lawyer, Porter has been 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the last 14 
months. He is a native of Missouri, has 
been in Washington since 1932. 


From experience, San Francis: 
retailers know advertisement, ©) 
placed in The Examiner moy, 
large masses of merchandis, 


Sep 


As far back as the records 
go, San Francisco retailers 
have invested more advertis. 
ing dollars in The Exominer 
than in any other newspaper 


= 
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| San Francisco retailers are 
more ready to stock a product 
when they know The Examiner 
is on the “A” schedule for ad- 
vertising by the manufacturer 
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Business activity hit its ‘‘labor-trouble low” the middle of February. 

This bottom was about 15 points or 10% below the “‘reconversion low’’ 
touched by the Business Week Index at the end of last October. 

The comeback, however, has already started. It should be pretty rapid 
unless we hit an early coal strike. Other labor troubles—in nonferrous 
metals, for example—won’t be insurmountable. 

Barring coal trouble, it is reasonable to expect that we can regain the 
end-of-the-year level in perhaps two months. Shortages are the major handi- 


cap. 
Many materials are tight, with steel the key. Shipments won't attain 
real volume for two or three weeks. Auto plants not only have to get steel! 
but must also wait on steel-famished parts suppliers. 
e 
Money lost in strikes probably won‘t prove as important, in the long run, 
as the losses in materials that might have been produced. 


We can’t make up the steel lost because of the practical limit on output 
of about 60,000,000 tons annually (B\W—Feb.16’46,p9). We can’t make up 
on autos and refrigerators if steel supplies should prove insufficient to let 
these industries push toward capacity. 

Chester Bowles testified before the House Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee that ‘we shall probably have to restore some of the production controls 
which were abandoned last fall.’’ He mentioned specifically clothing and 
building materials, hinted at stiffer inventory rules. 

Bowles may have intentionally overstated his case, but the prospect that 
he raised isn’t a pleasant one at this stage of the game. 

a 
If production is held down by shortages of materials throughout most 


of this year, the cost-price squeeze will play hob with profits. 


It is clear that price advances, where granted, will be designed to 
assure manufacturers only 1936-39 average profits (page 15). And the 
advances will also be based on the assumption that these industries shortly 
will be operating at a rate much higher than 1936-39. 

If industry is slow getting up volume, you can see what happens. 

And remember, too, that OPA considers earnings before taxes. That 
tightens the squeeze still more, due to the tax rise since 1936-39. 

e 


Enthusiasm in the stock market since the end of the war (to the extent 
that it has been based on industrial prospects rather than on inflation) has 
stemmed from the belief that business would be booming by summer. 


The sharp spill in stock values over the last fortnight is in large part 
due to the sobering possibility that optimism was overdone. 


Bowles’ firm stand against inflation is only a secondary chilling factor. 
He probably won’t be so successful in holding prices as he now hopes—or 


professes to hope. 


* 
Watch farm prices. They’re likely to give the stabilizers trouble. 


Bowles has warned farmers that “if inflationary forces break loose, 
there is no group in America which will more surely suffer disaster.’ The 
farmers themselves may go along quietly with the Administration. 

But a rise in farm ceilings can be automatic. If industrial prices go up 


| 
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under the new price-wage formula, farmers will have to pay more for the 
things they buy. Up will go parity prices, and OPA is forbidden by law to 
fix ceilings below farmers’ parity. 

On top of that, Bowles has other worries on the farm price front. The 
House is threatening once again to enact a new and higher parity formula. 
If successful, this would jack food prices up very sharply. 

Finally, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson expects liberated 
lands to need large quantities of food even after their 1947 harvests. He 
is resurveying what the U.S. should produce in 1947 in the light of such 
potential needs. He may seek higher price supports on farm products to 
make sure that food output comes up to expected export requirements. 

e 

Any increase in farm prices will be reflected in the cost of food. 

As Bowles pointed out this week, food has a 40% weighting in the 
cost-of-living index, whereas manufactured goods that may be granted price 
increases are weighted at less than 10%. 

Higher prices for these manufactured goods, however, can force up the 
farmer's parity prices. Higher parity, in turn, affects food. 


Thus Bowles, to hold his ceilings, would have to oppose Anderson on any 
increased incentive prices to encourage farm production. 


This is important politically. Next bout may be Anderson vs. Bowles. 
And Bowles has had to step on a lot of toes already to get his way on con- 
tinuation of stringent price controls. 

* 

Manpower will be decidedly more plentiful from here on. Veterans are 
now looking for jobs in large numbers, and this may be counted on as an 
important influence in the labor market from now until midyear. 

There is no way of telling how many veterans have found jobs, either 
their old posts or new ones. But there is no difficulty counting those who 
have not been placed. 

The number drawing readjustment allowances—the G. |. equivalent 
of unemployment compensation—rose rather slowly from around 125,000 
the middle of October to 469,000 in December (BW—Jan.19’46,p10). 

But the first week of January saw the total mount to 507,000; since 
that time it has a little more than doubled to 1,036,000. 


* 

Total employment outside of agriculture rose by another half million 
from December to January, according to the Bureau of the Census’ figures, 
but unemployment was up to 340,000 at the same time, reaching 2,290,000. 

The rise in nonagricultural employment of more than 1,350,000 in the 
two months prior to the steel strike has helped minimize joblessness. 

However, a bigger factor has been apparent retirement from the labor 
force. By the Census Bureau's check, the number of people not in the labor 
force has risen nearly 7,000,000 to 44,720,000. 

Probably a lot of those 7,000,000 aren’t retirements at all; many of 
them presumably are only temporarily out of the labor market. 

Assuming that many come out of retirement and that a lot more 
veterans shortly will be seeking work, unemployment soon is due for a sharp 
rise. And strikes have materially delayed the time when jobs will open up 
for them. 
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While area is widened for 


hat does the new wage-price policy 


iely-and bluntly—it means that 
has been given the breaks on pay 
s (although union leaders protest 
jolence done to collective bargain- 
while industry has been tied down 
prices and profits almost as tightly 
was before. 

s That Stand Out—Three major 
lusions emerge as a result of indus- 
first-week appraisal of the new or- 


) The standards for granting wage 
salary increases have been liberal- 
a great deal. 

2) The standards for granting offset- 
price increases have also been lib- 


aw Price Policy Hits Profits 


both wage and price increases, 


; will be more difficult to obtain under Administration formula. 
or gets breaks, but leaders see threat to collective bargaining. 


eralized, but to a much lesser extent. 
(3) The cost of wage and salary in- 
creases will be paid more out of busi- 
ness and industrial profits than out of 
aigher prices to the consumer. 
e Changed Criteria—Under Executive 
Order 9651, dated last Oct. 30, the 
Administration held out the possibility 
of relief on price ceilings if wage in- 
creases were given to compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living between 
January, 1941, and September, 1945; or 
to correct inequities in wage rates 
among plants in the same industry or 
locality; or to raise production in low- 
paid industries throttling reconversion 
(BW—Nov.3’45,p15). 


Now, the Administration has changed 


these criteria—and added some new ones 
(box, below). 
e Wage Yardstick—Under the Oct. 30 
order, approvable wage or salary in- 
creases were figured on the basis of “‘ay- 
erage straight-time hourly earnings.” 
hat basis included benefits such as 
merit increases, switches from hourly 
to piece work, and certain types of job 
reclassifications. Now, approvable_ in- 
creases are to be figured on “wage or 
salary rates,” which means basic rates. 
This rewording opens a broad new 
area for wage or salary increases, b« 
cause while average straight-time hourly 
earnings have gone up around 38% 
between January, 1941, and September, 
1945—as compared with 33% for the 
cost of living—basic wage rates have 
gone up only 16% or 17%. Ostensibly, 
the argument here is that a wage earner 
should not have to work longer or 
harder to keep his take-home pay in 
line with the cost of living. 
e The “Related Industries”—Approva- 
ble wage or salary increases to correct in- 
equities in wage rates among plants or 


“Stability” Becomes Test for Wage-Price Increases 


Like most White House executive 
orders, the one setting up the new 
wage-price policy has plenty of am- 
biguities. It is a skeleton that re- 
mains to be clothed with the flesh 
and blood of further orders and regu- 
lations before it can function effec- 
tively. 
¢ Bases for Increases—With certain 
exceptions—some of which are yet 
to be announced—all wage or salary 
increases require prior approval of 
the Wage Stabilization Board (or, in 
the case of salaries over $5,000, of 
the Salary Stabilization Unit in the 
Treasury Dept.) if they are to be 
considered in a request for price re- 
lief. You gain approval of wage or 
salary increases as the basis of a plea 
for price relief, if you show that: 

(1) The increase is consistent with 
the “general pattern” of upward ad- 
justments made since Aug. 18, 1945, 
in your industry or local labor market 
area. In mass production industries, 
this pattern is roughly between 15% 
and 20%. 

(2) The increase is necessary to 
eliminate “gross inequities” among 
related industries, plants, or job clas- 
sifications. 


(3) The increase is necessary to 
“correct substandards of living.” 

(4) The increase is necessary to 
offset the rise in the cost of living 
between January, 1941, and Septem- 
ber, 1945, officially set at 33% by 
the government. 

(5) The increase is specified as one 
not having “unstabilizing conse- 
quences,” and such increase may be 
considered approved without prior 
consideration by wage or salary sta- 
bilization agencies. ‘This will include 
cases in which the increase is of 
limited amount, those involving a 
small number of employees, and those 
in which there will probably be no 
substantial effect upon price or rent 
ceilings. 
e Prior Raises Approved—The execu- 
tive order automatically approves 
wage or salary increases made previ- 
ously, such as the Chrysler and Ford 
deals, or those made in accord with 
government recommendations al- 
ready issued—as in the steel and meat- 
packing strike settlements. 

The resuscitated Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization may declare cer- 
tain classes of wage increases unlaw- 
ful unless they have WSB approval, 


even if they do not entail price 
boosts. This stricture is already in 
effect in the construction industries 
to prevent the bidding away of work- 
ers from residential building. 

@ Prices and Rents—You may be per- 
mitted to raise prices (or rents) if, 
after granting approved wage or sal- 
ary boosts, your business or industry 
cannot realize an average prewar rate 
of profit on net worth. Generally, 
this rate will be based on the years 
1936-39 (page 16). But price in- 
creases to attain the 1936-39 level 
of profits will not be allowed on the 
basis of abnormal cost factors, such 
as temporary operations at low vol- 
ume. 

The new program does away with 
the previous test period of six months 
before a firm or industry could apply 
for price relief after an unapproved 
wage or salary boost. 

Unless the government singles out 
your business as an exception (No. 5 
above) to the general rules in the ex- 
ecutive order, you can’t raise wages or 
salaries without approval. If you do, 
you cannot use the wage increases as 
a basis for making requests for price 
relief. 


| 
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localities have been expanded to include 
“the climination of gross inequities as 
between related industries.” Rewerk- 
ing of this standard was apparently 
behind the action of a government fact- 
finding board this weck when it recom- 
mended an 1S8¢-an-hour increase for 
farm machinery workers, the presump- 
tion being that farm machinery was “re- 
lated” to the steel and automobile in- 
dustries. 


The most significant addition to pre- 
vious wage and salary standards is the 
provision that boosts may be made if 
they are in line with the “general pat- 
tern” of adjustments in a given industry 
or labor market. Thus, even though a 
boost in wages or salaries cannot be jus- 
tified on the basis of offsetting the cost- 
of-living rise, say, it might still go 
through if it is within the appropriate 
framework of industry or area increases 
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1936-39—A Floor 


Price increases are what you don’t 
get if OPA rules that your rate of 
profit in the next twelve months 
(adjusted to allow for your indus- 
try’s growth in net worth) promises 
to exceed the 1936-39 average. 

[hat is about what the price side 
of the new wage-price formula boils 
down to. Manufacturing industries, 
in the aggregate, have become used 
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Chemicals t 
Oil refining 4 
\letal and its prod- 
ucts 1,624 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Machinery (exclud- 
ing electrical) 
Electrical ma- 
chinery 
Transportation equip- 
ment 58 16 
\utomobiles 478 —218 
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or a Ceiling for Profits? 


to living a good deal better than 
they did on the 1936-39 average. 
If they are cut to this standard— 
OPA calls it a floor, some others a 
ceiling, for profits before taxes—it 
will mean quite a comedown (chart). 
And there are other upsetting fac- 
tors from industry's viewpoint. OPA 
will estimate profits on the volume 
it thinks a company will be doing 
1932 1933 
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six or eight months hence, no 
sarily on today’s level. And 
the profits OPA allows are 
taxes; yet taxes are up mo 
enough to eat up any advant 
gained through higher net wort! 
Individual 
millions of dollars, before taxes) an, 
the total for all manufacturing 
(chart) 
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, on net worth below prewar levels. 
+ under this policy very few indus- 
; are likely to be able to justify 
ce increases. 

in 1943, profits of manufacturing cor- 
ations (before taxes) were more than 
wr times what they were in the 
eral base period of 1936-39 (chart, 
sc 16), and they extended the margin 
1944. Indications are that in 1945, 
hey were still far above the 1936-39 


erage. 
or It Works Out—General use of 
return-on-net-worth basis as a stand- 
d in determining what price relief 
all be accorded makes allowance for 
e growth factor in business, since 

036-39 and in the future. 

Thus, in a given industry—and the 
der applies generally on an industry, 
ot a company, basis—net earnings be- 
we taxes during the base period may 
have been such as to yield $100,000 
or a company with a net worth of 
1,000,000. 

Now, since net worth has increased 

oughly 30% for all manufacturing in- 
justry, a return of $130,000 would be 
permitted, the company having in- 
reased its net worth to $13,300,000. 
ut all this is before taxes; the in- 
rease in taxes above the 1936-39 aver- 
age rate would more than wipe out 
he earnings gain. (Incidentally, al- 
though industry-wide figures are gener- 
illy taken as the basis for all price relief 
applications, individual companies on 
which the order works peculiar hard- 
ship can appeal wholly on the basis of 
their own price-profit situation.) 
¢Concept Isn’t New—For industry 
consumption, various government 
spokesmen have been making much of 
the fact that, by guaranteeing a prewar 
tum on net worth, the new wage- 
price policy establishes a “floor” under 
profits. But this concept is not new; 
price increases wherever necessary to 
insure the 1936-39 margin of profits 
have been allowable by OPA ever since 
1943. The steel industry, for example, 
was ticketed for a price boost by OPA 
even before the recent rise in steel 
wages. 

Once the new wage-price program op- 
crates, the tendency will be to drive 
profits in the direction of the 1936-39 
“floor.” 
¢ Efficiency Penalized—Despite the fact 
that a wage hike may be approved by 
the National Wage Stabilization Board, 
and an employer is thus entitled to ask 
for a price increase, his chances of get- 
ting it are virtually nil while his profit 
margin runs substantially higher than 
the prewar average. In that sense, the 
more efficient firms will be penalized at 
the same time that marginal operators 
are rewarded. 

The talked-of “profits floor,” more- 
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over, will probably lead closer to the 
cellar than the government may be will- 
ing to admit. 

e Impact on Wage Pattern—Nor will 
the business outlook be made less haz- 
ardous by what the new policy will do 
to collective bargaining on wages. In- 
centives for a wartime-type strike—de- 
signed to speed up the government's 
consideration of an individual case—are 
revived. With only a skeleton staff, of 
something less than National War 
Labor Board caliber, the national and 
regional wage stabilization boards can 
cork the price-wage adjustment bottle- 
neck with red tape. 

Labor leaders see in the new policy 

a body blow to voluntary wage agree- 
ments. How many employers, they ask, 
will freely negotiate on par scales when 
their independence of action is curbed 
by a formula and whatever agreements 
they may make are subject to govern- 
ment review? 
e Without Waiting?—Scrious strikes are 
about all that will induce employers to 
absorb wage or salary boosts without 
waiting for Washington approval, and 
thus losing their right to apply for price 
relief. Of course, in some instances, em- 
ployers may be willing to waive their 
right to a price appeal, for the simple 
reason that even if they got one, they 
couldn’t take it, for it would put the 
prices for their product out of line with 
their competition. 

Even if price increases are won by 

manufacturers, there will be no change 
in OPA’s policy of trying to force the 
absorption of these increases somewhere 
along the line between the producer 
and the buying public. If anything, the 
practice of cost absorption will be ap- 
plied with greater zest than it has been 
before. 
e Promise to Consumers—It is because 
of factors such as these that Economic 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles, 
promoted from OPA, and Paul Porter, 
his successor in OPA, are already saying 
that consumers will not be paying in 
higher prices anything near the increases 
in wages and salaries that are being— 
and will be—granted. 

Bowles and Porter are banking heavily 
on the expectation that price rises will 
be reflected chiefly in metal-using con- 
sumer durables (autos, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners) which make 
up only 9% of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ cost-of-living index. 

If Congress backs the new program 
by continuing food subsidies, rent 
curbs, and price control beyond June 30, 
stabilization officials are grimly confi- 
dent that increased wages and salaries 
won't be fully reflected in the cost of 
living index in which food accounts 
for about 40%, rent 17%, and cloth- 
ing 13%. 


Eyes on Interior 


Ickes’ exit has put some 
businessmen in quandary over 
what's next. Many now realize 
they could have fared worse. 


Businessmen whose business impels 
them to keep an cye on the Dept 
of the Interior—utility men, oil men, 
cattlemen, mine men, and nearly ever 
one who lives west of the Missouri 
—are canvassing the list of possible sux 
cessors to Harold Ickes. 

The rumor-factory _ provides 
with a long list to speculate on. It’s a 
list that includes men like ex-Sen. D 
Worth Clark of Idaho and Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming, men whom 
westerners think they can count on for 
some relaxation of the rigid Ickes con 
servation policies. It includes middlk 
road liberals like Sen. Harley M. Kil 
gore of West Virginia and an ex-New 
Deal white hope like Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas. 

e Could Do Worse—As they scan the 
list, some who have made a hobby of 
hating Honest. Harold are probablh 


them 


startled to realize that although the 
may do better under a new secretary. 
they could do worse. Perhaps only th 
utility men can feel that almost am 
change will be an improvement 

Kor the fact is that, as regards the 
policies nearest to his heart, Ickes was 


While various industries speculate on 
what Harold L. Ickes’ departure from 
the Interior Dept. may mean to them, 
Assistant Secretary Oscar L. Chap- 
man (above) carries on pending the 
naming of Ickes’ successor. 
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always more of a Teddy Roosevelt lib- 
eral than a New Dealer. The key points 
in his political credo were that the 
“power trust” was anathema and that 
conservation of the public wealth was 
the highest good. 

Better than most New Dealers, Ickes 

could get along reasonably well with 
any industry that wasn’t selling elec- 
tricity. ‘Thus, in the early days, it was 
Ickes’ PWA that went down the hne 
for the construction contractors and 
the building industry in favor of pump- 
priming through normal contract pro- 
cedures rather than WPA’s day-labor 
projects. 
e Coal and Cattle—The coal operators 
have never forgiven Ickes for signing 
a contract, over their heads, with John 
L.. Lewis in the 1942 strike. But they 
were well satisfied with his administra- 
tion of the price and production con- 
trols of the Guffey Coal Act. And as 
Solid Fuels Administrator during the 
war, Ickes worked closely with the in- 
dustry and drew his advisers from it. 

Even cattlemen, whe think he jacked 
grazing fees too high on public lands, 
and metal miners, who resent his re- 
strictions on exploitation of mincral re- 
sources on public lands, admit that he 
never tried to run their businesses. 

Particulasly striking is Ickes’ long 
record—running from NRA to the 
Petroleum Administration for War—of 


relatively harmonious relations with the 
oil industry. He supported the indus- 
try’s efforts at self-regulation, backed 
down on most points on which the 
industry seriously opposed him, and 
wound up with a conservation program 
which few oil men would now want to 
abandon. 

eA Degree of Irony—There’s some 
irony, therefore, in the fact that it was 
over an oil issue that Ickes finally de- 
cided to leave an administration in 
which he has been feeling less and less 
at home since President Roosevelt died. 

Since the early New Deal days, 
Ickes has pressed for federal regulation 
of oil production. ‘The industry, by and 
large, es recognized the need for reg- 
ulation to prevent wasteful methods of 
exploitation, but preferred the flexibil- 
ity of state control. 

Ickes went along with the industry 
in a manner which to a utility man 
would seem uncharacteristic. The sec- 
retary’s pressure for federal control 
stirred up the states to regulation with 
teeth in it, and during his period as 
NRA oil administrator, Ickes evolved 
the policy embodied in the Connally 
Hot Oil Act—federal enforcement of 
state edicts by forbidding interstate 
transportation of oil produced im viola- 
tion of state orders. 

e In Wartime—As Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, he manned his staff 


FOR MORE AND FASTER TIRE PRODUCTION 


With tires high on the “wanted” list, another semiautomatic machine-—that 
of Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co.—may increase quickly the supply of popular- 
sized casings. It's similar to the push-button tire maker used by General Tire 
& Rubber (BW—Nov.3'45,p67). Over a collapsed drum (above), later ex- 
panded to full rim size, are placed wire beads to which automatic stitchers 
fasten the ends of rubber fabric. Under development before the war, the 
device increases production 50%, up to the vulcanization stage. 


with industry executives and techn, 
ogists, headed by Ralph K. ie 
Standard of California, and ¢g:\¢ ¢ 
full support. He clashed with + . 
try on only two points—the > ropo. 
government pipeline across Amb. 
which most of the industry reg irde 

putting the government into the 
business, and the original draf! of ; 

Anglo-American oil agreement whi 
the industry feared might prove a bag 
door to regulation of domestic prody. 
tion. The pipeline never went t|)royp! 
and safeguarding clauses were writtey 
into the treaty (BW—Dec.15'45.p17). 

It was a renewal of Ickes’ pressure fy, 
federal oil control that involved hin 
with Edwin W. Pauley. For sone tine 
now, Ickes has had an eye on the oj 
resources of the continental shelf (RW 
—Oct.6'45,p42). He had been instr. 
mental in the filing of a federal sj 
asserting federal ownership of tideland 
now owned by the state of California 
e At Issue—Pauley, according to Icke 
offered substantial campaign contriby. 
tions if the federal government did not 
press its claim. The suit is now pend. 
ing before the Supreme Court. ‘| 
current strategy for defeating th 
relies on a quitclaim resolution, wh 
has already passed the House, waiving 
federal title to all the tidal lands, 

With strong pressure behind it fr 

state attorney general, the bill will p: 
ably pass the Senate once the Paul 
uproar dies down—but there’s doubt 
whether it could muster the two-third 
vote required to override the veto whic 
Truman’s position makes almost cer 
tain. 
e Another Story—Ickes’ relations wit! 
the utility industry are another stor 
altogether. He was relentless in using 
every dollar and every authorization h 
had to promote public ownership of 
power systems. The basic policy dated 
from long before Ickes. He took over 
an Interior Dept. already committed 
by long-standing legislation to genera- 
tion of power at reclamation dams and 
preferential sale of the power to muni- 
cipally owned utility systems. 

In practice, this meant a relatively 
few dams producing driblets of byprod- 
uct power—mostly sold at the bus bar 
to private utilities unless there was a 
nearby municipal or cooperative sys 
tem. In addition, one big project was 
already under way, the dam which some 
Republicans have never forgiven him 
for naming “Boulder” instead of “Hoo- 
ver.” 

e On a Big Scale—Under Ickes’ admin- 
istration, the power-producing poten- 
tial was enormously increased—by mu'!ti- 
plying the number of dams and by 
swinging toward projects in which power 
production bulked larger and_ larger, 
providing some half the economic justi- 
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rion in such huge dams as Grand 
ce and Shasta. 
‘qually worrisome to the utilities 
. the construction of federal trans- 
sion lines. 
ckes got the final O.K. on this pol- 
in 1944 when, in a hands-down fight, 
ngtess decisively rejected an indus- 
proposal to Tequire sale at the bus 
of power —. at Army engi- 
+ dams and instead turned over to 
Interior Dept. the marketing of 
ny-generated power. 
ext Step?—So thoroughly embedded 
legislation and in the thinking of 
» Interior Dept. hierarchy are these 
es policies that no possible successor 
Ickes could undo the encroachments 
ecady made on private power. But a 
s zealous secretary may not push for- 
rd the next step in the program— 
ward which Ickes was readying a re- 
wed drive pe before his resigna- 
mn was snatched out of his hand by 
ruman, 

hat next step was widespread con- 
suction of federal steam power plants 
) be tied in with existing hydro plants 
order to firm up their output—elimi- 
te seasonal fluctuations in available 
wer. This would mean a further in- 
case in competition for the distribu- 
on business which is the prime inter- 
t of the private utilities. 

Congress is queasy about steam plants, 
unng the war twice turned down the 
ntioch plant proposed to firm up 
hasta power in California’s Central 
‘alley. And an approach at least as vig- 
rous as that of Ickes’ will be required 
) force the new program through. 


Printed Circuit 


Silver metallic “ink” may 
eplace wires in small radios if 
artime process developed for 
proximity fuses works out. 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
rlobe Union, Inc., Milwaukee, have 
aken the wraps off a carefully guarded 
var-developed process that could give a 
ig boost to manufacture of pocket and 
other small radios. 

* Metallic Printing—The development 

a “printed” radio circuit that Globe 
Vnion had ready for use in proximity 
tuses for mortar shells in the projected 
avasion of Japan. In effect, it reduces 
‘he radio circuit to two dimensions. 

Base of the device is a ceramic plate 
bout the size of a king-size package 
of cigarettes, but only 4 in. thick. Silver 

metallic “ink” printed on the plate by 
‘tencil, mask-spray, or other process re- 
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places conventional copper wiring. A 
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Developed for proximity fuses, radio 
circuits “printed” on ceramic plates 
are space savers adaptable to minia- 
ture pocket receivers. The plate at 
left holds flat condensers, the center 
one carbon “ink’’ resistors, the other 
the metallic stenciled circuit. 


carbon “ink” printed into the circuit 
forms the resistors (a G. U. secret is how 
to standardize the ohm rating of these 
resistors). Miniature condensors, at- 
tached to the face of the plate, com- 
plete the basic circuit. 

@ Saves Soldering—On the back of the 
plate are solder spots that connect 
through holes in the plate with the 
“printed” circuit. At these points, con- 
nections are made between the wiring 
and speaker, subminiature vacuum tubes 
of the size used in the proximity fuse, 
tuning capacitors, inductance coils, and 
other parts. 

G. U. claims: The plates eliminate 
30% to 50% of the soldering needed in 
conventional circuits, thus reduce 
chances for failure; they reduce material 
costs; a production line conceivably 
could make thousands of plates a day; 
they can be used in small home radio 
or desk sets; they save so much space 
and weight that they are ideal for pocket 
radios, hearing aids, or a rumored radar 
cane for the blind 
¢ Some Skepticism—But the radio in- 
dustry was not terribly impressed. Some 
makers said that G. U. had merely per- 
fected and applied for patents on a prin- 
ciple that amateurs have long known 


about—a carbon pencil line on paper 
will form a current resistor. The process 
will save about 40% of the usual radio 
wiring, but to include it in present pro- 
duction lines would only complicate 
matters. 

Both Belmont Radio Corp., Chicago, 
and Electrical Research Laboratories, 
Evanston, are readying pocket radios 
that use some G. U. patents, but not 
the printed circuit. Sonotone is one of 
several hearing aid makers reported in- 
terested. 


Surplus Tonnage 


Congress’ Ship Sales Act 
favors U.S. buyers, but many 
other factors will influence our 
postwar merchant marine. 


Ever since it became clear that Amer- 
ican shipyards were not only going to 
outpace the German U-boat but make 
the United States undisputed ruler of 
the waves, surplus ship disposal policy 
has been a mooted issue on the water- 
front and in Washington. 

This week Congress prepared to send 

the “Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946” 
to the President. The United States 
Maritime Commission, a few days 
after signature, will publish the price 
of surplus ships in the Federal Registe: 
to enable all prospective buyers to 
match them against their various necds 
and pocketbooks. 
e Tonnage Policy Problems—The new 
act determines pricing policy and scts 
out a distinct priority system for buy- 
ers. Yet undecided, and of crucial im- 
portance, is government policy on the 
U. S. postwar merchant marine. ‘This 
boils down to a determination of how 
much tonnage is to be laid up in fresh 
water sanctuary as a national defens« 
reserve, how much the military will 
want placed permanently at its disposal, 
how much will be scrapped, and how 
much will be sold to domestic and 
foreign ship operators. 

The last question may prove the most 
difficult. Even when prices are known, 
American operators will still have to 
consider many other factors before dé 
ciding on purchases. What will be th 
prospective level of world trade, which 
sets world tonnage requirements? What 
will be the competitive position of 
U. S. operators, which determines th 
proportion of U. S. trade that can be 
economically carried in U. S. bottoms? 
Such questions raise the old and diff 
cult problem of routes and operating 
subsidies. 
eU. S. Buyers First—American ship 
pers’ biggest fear is a tendency they 


“global do-gooders” in the 
Administration to favor foreign over 


ascribe to 


American operators in disposing of 
ships so that other nations may earn 
dollars by providing the U. S. with ship- 
ping The Ship Sales Act, 
however, puts foreign buyers toward 
the end of the line at the Maritime 
Commission's sales counter. 

An approved American buyer will put 
up 25% of the sales price of the vessel 
and pay off the remainder over 20 years. 
Ihe sales price—subject to many com- 
plicated calculations—is to represent 
50° (in the case of a tanker, 874%) 
of the prewar domestic cost of a simi- 
lar vessel (plus or minus an amount for 
features included in or absent from the 
vessel for sale when compared with its 
prewar counterpart), minus 5% a year 
for depreciation (3% or 4% additional 
depreciation for war years). 

e Purchase Priorities—Among domestic 
purchasers, operators who lost heavily 
during the war are to have precedence 
over those whose fleets are relatively in- 
tect—except on ships ordered by a specific 
firm but taken over by the govern 
ment and now offered for sale. Com- 
panies which have already bought war 
built shipping may get a refund if their 
purchase prices are out of line with 
those about to be announced. And war- 
built ships may qualify for trade-ins ar- 
ranged under fleet modernization pro- 
grams with the Maritime Commission 


services. 


(under the Merchant Merine Act of 
1936). 
American buyers take precedence 


over U.S. ship operators who may wish 
to charter war-built ships (at 15% of 
the sales price per year), and American 
charterers get their choice before for- 
cign buyers enter the scene. Among 
forcign buyers, too, United Nations 
operators get in ahead of such neutrals 
as Sweden and Spain. In determining 
the order of preference among non- 


citizen applicants, “the extent to 
which losses in prewar tonnage, in- 
curred in the interests of the war ef- 
fort, have been overcome, and the 


relative effects of such losses upon the 
national economy of such member na- 
tions” will be considered. 
¢ Defense Reserve—linally, shipping 
tonnage remaining unsold on Dec. 31, 
1947, is to be automatically added to 
the national defense reserve fleet—un- 
less determined by the commission to 
be “of insufficient value for commer- 
cial or national defense purposes” to 
warrant preservation 

Just how much tonnage will be sold 
is an open question. With the reorgani 
zation of the Maritime Commission 
in progress, no one is going out on a 
limb on policy, Admiral Emory S. 
Land's vear-old recommendations are 
still quoted as official. At that time, 
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assuming the postwar tonnage owned 
by the U. S. to be 61,500,000 dead- 
weight tons (by adding war-built to pre- 
war tonnage and subtracting war losses), 
Admiral Land disposed of the fleet as 
follows: 

To the military 6,509,000 tons 
To be scrapped......... 6,000,000 tons 
Sell to foreigners....... 10,000,000 tons 
For U. S. operation...... 17,060,000 tons 
Defense reserve 21,500,000 tons 


e How Big?—It remains to be seen how 
the revamped Maritime Commission 
will view these estimates—whether, for 
instance, the estimate of tonnage likely 
to be required by U. S. operators will 
be dropped to a maximum of about 
13,000,000 tons, as calculated recently 
by one commission economist. 

Whatever the decision, it is sure to 
be subject to violent attack and vigor- 
ous defense in detail. But everybody 
agrees that the American merchant ma- 
rine will be bigger, newer, faster, and 
more efficient than ever before. 


Higgins Housing 
Boat-builder offers a ng 
construction method bu: fail; 
first effort to get Washingt 
backing for his progran 


Andrew J. Higgins, the 

boat-builder from New Orleans. sto; 
out of Washington this week 
ing in his first attempt to sw 
for federal financing that woul 
into the building material bus, 
big way. 
e Concrete and Steel—Higgin 
moting a novel system of co1 
steel construction that he thin} 
for fast, low-cost, but perman 
ing. He contends that it is 
20% cheaper than convention 
ods. 

But Higgins’ initial dickering 
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WHO OWNS THE WORLD'S SHIPS? 
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Distribution of Total Tonnage 
(Deadweight Tons) 
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Entering the war with a second-rank merchant fleet, the United States bull ut t 


i+] 
il 


cnough shipping to beat the U-boat and capture unchallenged primacy with Byer 
title to 62°, of the world’s tonnage in units of 2,400 tons and over. Britain nan 
emerges a sorry second. But the shipping of enemy states—what remains of Hp" 


it—is missing from the above tabulation. It probably amounts to several 
million tons, and will make an appreciable difference in the plight of some @ 


of the smaller nations when distributed as reparations. Besides, lend-lease ton Bray. 
nage is shown in the U.S. column although it may not all be returned. Hay! 
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a Reconstruction Finance Corp.- 
xd plant failed to produce terms 
. eatisied him. And he was unable, 


Ng 


2 nef or three days at any rate, to get a 

le ent from Housing Expediter 

S Hon WW vatt on the sizable financ- 
UNG ie wants. 


Basis of the Higgins construction sys- 
is a panel consisting of two sheets 
eavy-gage porcelain enameled sheet 
124 inches or more apart. The space 

yeen the sheets is filled with Ther- 

Con, for which Higgins engineers 

im high strength and _ insulating 

pertics. 

fhermo-Con (which 

hed Cement-O-Cel) is 

land cement, water, and Higgins’ 
cial admixture, a foaming agent. 
ese are mixed in a special machine 

( poured like an ordinary wet mortar. 

ang the setting process, the mortar 

s filling with tiny air bubbles and 

re me doubling in volume. 

In Room-High Panels—iliggins idea 

to manufacture the steel sheets in 

) m-high panels four feet wide. He'd 

« conventional edge-rolling and then 
ec on the porcelain cnamel. Stacked, 
ae bough panels for a medium house 

ld take comparatively little shipping 


Higgins first 
made from 


ace. 
e iM \ builder would use any conventional 
| undation, placing a 24-inch channel 
| ibn wherever a wall is to go. Panels 
ra complete wall are stood in place. 
umbing and electric conduits are 
aced in the panels, and the ‘Thermo- 


0 °| on is poured. It hardens to hold the 
2 |Mencls together in a monolithic struc- 
. 1 i : 
3\MgAnd Then a Roof—Light cast-iron 
0 z|Mpof trusses are welded to the tops of 
_.| [ape panels, and enameled iron or a con 
;|fmentional roofing is placed over them. 
> “| Bccause of the high insulating quality 


the structure, Higgins is talking of 
ectric warm-wall radiant heating. 
. | MB Higgins’ plan is to manufacture the 
m sheets, the roof trusses, a line of 
ictal windows and door frames, and 
e mortar admixture. He would sell 
ese to any builder through authorized 
istributors. 

Wants Plant—To carry out this pro- 
ram, Higgins wants to buy or lease 
om the War Assets Corp. the 
lichaud plant in which he started to 
uild cargo planes and has since been 
omg odd war jobs. Higgins figured 
hat REC’ s first offer on rental worked 
it to about $% of his expected gross 
peration. And he wants enough federal 
i! Mnancing—running well into the mil- 
of #ons—to start operating on a basis that 
a] HPould provide materials for 300 to 500 
jouses a day. 

Higgins talks of getting started any- 
hay. but on a much smaller scale— 
d. Bnav be fifty houses a day. 
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To all in Washington who would listen, Andrew ]. Higgins outlined his novel 


ideas in housing construction, 
lightness of a block made of his new 


demonstrated with one finger ( 
“self-rising” 


(above) the 


Thermo-Con cement 


Corn Belt Fumes 


National Farm Institute 


delegates flay Administration 
for indecision on subsidies and 
prices. Wallace gets applause. 


Cor Belt farmers are grumbling. 
They are griped by what they insist 1s 
the government's inability to draft a 
policy on prices and subsidies and then 
stick to it. 

(his was the chief impression to be 

gained from the meeting of about 1,000 
successful Corn Belt dirt farmers who 
gathered at the eighth annual National 
Farm Institute in Des Moines last week. 
They were not so much concerned about 
strikes, machinery troubles, or other 
production handicaps as they were about 
what they called, in private conversa- 
tions, “the inability of the Administra- 
tion to anticipate needs for human food 
and animal feeds.” 
e Drops a Bombshell—The Des Moines 
group paid respectful attention to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son, but what he had to say only added 
fuel to the fires of resentment. 

“Because of conditions beyond our 
control,’ said Anderson, “we are unable 
to keep all our promises.” ‘Then the 
bombshell: He advocated that ceiling 
prices on hogs weighing more than 225 
Ib. should be cut about a month from 
now. The objective would be to con- 


serve grain needed to save starving pop' 
lations of Europe by forcing liquidat 
of heavy weight livestock (BW —Kcb. 
i6'46,p10). 

e No Answer—Quite aside from criticisin 
of this new change in price policy, these 
farmers—who represented the states that 
produce most of the country’s surp 
grain, milk, meat and poultry—w: int 1 
the answer to a pointed question 

“How will the packing plants, hard 
put to handle the present big runs to 
slaughter, process millions of the hea 
hogs in addition?” 

Not only did they lack the answer to 
that one, but they were still further di 
turbed by the additional Anderson stat 
ment that “other price changes may 
necessary to enable us to deal with ot! 
changes in supply and demand.” 

e Lack of Planning—But, while hog, cat 
tle, and poultry raisers felt that they had 
been left up in the air, the dairymen 
were planning without too much reli 
ance on Washington. They say that 
dairy herds have been depleted and cit 
the January slump in milk production 
to prove it. They look for progressively 
less milk—and butter—far into the future, 
because it takes around three years to 
rebuild dairy herds. If there should b 
a poor 1946 corn harvest, they expect 
the difficulties to be intensified. 

These big farm and livestock ope: 
tors, among themselves, frankly declared 
that the Administration is extemporis 
ing almost from week to weck; th 
spoke with some warmth of the long 
range planning for which they too! 
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Henry Wallace to task back in the thir- 
ties when he was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

¢ Warmly Received—And Wallace, at 
Saturday night’s final session of the Des 
Moines meetings (held each year under 
the auspices of the city’s Chamber of 
Commerce), was most warmly received 
of all the speakers. To the surprise of 
many business and industrial observers 
present, there seemed to be general 
agreement with Wallace’s declaration 
that farmers should back extension of 
OPA for another year; also applauded 
were his reference to the Corn Belt 
farmers’ part in an “indivisible world 
economy” and his advocacy of the Brit- 
ish loan. 

There was no apparent fault-finding, 
cither in meetings or later in the cor- 
ridors, over recommendations for large- 
scale employment at high wages. How- 
ever, labor leaders came in for some 
after-hours ribbing about strikes, prac- 
tices that restrict per-man output, and 
limitations on apprentices. Observers 
predicted that these and other Corn 
Belt farfners would make themselves 
heard emphatically a few weeks hence 
when the effect of strikes on needed 
farm equipment is felt. 

@ On Their Own—There was, though, 
only the one central thread running 
through all the conversation—that the 
Administration’s leadership is largely 
discounted and that farmers are on 
their own. The Des Moines attendance 
believed that the lessons of 1919 and 
1920 were well learned, that there has 
been no overspeculation in farm land 
in the Midwest, and that gambling by 
livestock feeders not only is rare but is 
fast becoming nonexistent. 


REYNOLDS LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


Reynolds Metals Co. has set Apr. 1 as the date it hopes 
to begin operating the Hurricane Creek (Ark.) alumina 
plant (right) and nearby Jones Mill aluminum reduction 
leased from the Reconstruction Finance 


plant (left 
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Lumber Goal 


Increased demand to help 
meet housing needs brings an 
urgent plea for price relief. 
Stocks near vanishing point. 


The nation’s lumber industry last 
week was given a sketchy picture of its 
task in helping to build 2,700,000 new 
homes within two years—the goal set 
by Wilson W. Wyatt, federal housing 
expediter (BW—Feb.16’46,p25). 

That task, the Washington (D. C.) 

Building Congress was told by John D. 
Small, Chief of the Civilian Production 
Administration, is to produce an aver- 
age of 3,000,000,000 b. ft. of lumber 
each month during 1946 and 1947— 
30% of it for housing. 
@ Plea for Price Relief—Lumbermen had 
expected that in 1946 they would be 
able to reverse the declining production 
trend of the last three war years (chart, 
page 2+). But government and indus- 
try forecasters alike had anticipated an 
output of around 30,000,000,000 b. ft., 
sufhcient to mect consumption require- 
ments of slightly over 29,000,000,000 
b. ft. and start replenishing war-depleted 
stockpiles. 

rhe new goal of 36,000,000,000 b. ft. 
is not considered unattainable, but the 
lumber industry had contended that 
only “a reasonable and realistic” federal 
price policy could assure its achieving 
the earlier goal; now its demands are 
becoming even more vociferous, if that 
is possible. Stocks are near the practi- 
cal vanishing point, lumbermen assert, 


indicating that production 
up with consumption. 

They make the point t! 
costing up to $5,000 req 
8,000 ft. of lumber, costing $ 
per thousand at the mill; so ; 
im lumber prices would add 
1% to the cost of a small 
e “Major Obstacles”—Fou 
OPA policies which the Nati 
ber Manufacturers Assn. says 
obstacles to increased product 

(1) The “75% formula” w 
OPA makes price determin 
that 75% of the industry sul 
particular ceiling breaks even 
a profit. This, asserts N.L.M.A 
the other 25% to extinction, 
cessive application of the forn 
inates more and more produce: 

(2) The practice of determ 
financial status of a firm on ¢ 
of its over-all profits rather tha 
margin on the particular c 
under consideration. This ha 
producers to increase output 
most profitable items; for exan 
firm f 
ing, is devoting full production t 
Ing pins. 

(3) Requiring lumber manuf 
to use the book value of stum 
stead of current replacement 
Most cost reports on which cei 
based come from larger operato: 
of whom acquired their timb« 
ago. Smaller operators must pa\ 


higher current prices for stum 


prices which aren't reflected 
ceilings. 


(4) Ceilings designed to get : 
mum production of war-needed it 
still are in effect; on the West C 


Corp. (BW —Dec.15°45,p7). Workmen have started 
ting the plants in shape. Reynolds leased only halt t 
production capacity of Jones Mill, may take the rest 
cheap source of power can be obtained. The existii 
power plant can supply only two potlines; the other 
were operated on a wartime basis with purchased px 
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mm Step up to the blackboard, please— 


Same figure, one hundred times. 
All right in the schoc!room, but in 
business who wants a figure written 
over and over and over again? 


Nosopy poes, naturally. Figure- 
copying invites mistakes, squanders 
money, results in mountainous rec- 
ords. Yet every day in accounting 
departments this needless procedure 
goes on! 

With Comptometer Peg-Board 
Methods to co-ordinate accounting 
jobs, you can make original records 
produce final results. The first posting 


f "NO "2086 
7x9 2565 
7x9 6g 


of a sale or an expenditure or a 
labor item is the Jdast. It 
never be copied again. No elaborate 
equipment is needed to re-sort and 
locate it. Errors are minimized. 


need 


Comptometer Peg-Board Methods 
are so flexible they yield any com- 
bined statement you wish—regard- 
less of whether it involves inventory 
or production control, sales analysis, 
payrolls, financial reports or labor 
distribution. 

Economy-minded_ business—of 
every size—is utilizing Comptometer 
Peg-Board Methods to effect tre- 


mendous savings. Learn how they 
can simplify your own problems. Writ 
for a copy of “Comptometer Peg- 
Board Methods,” or telephone your 
nearest Comptometer representative. 
The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
1733. N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Lil. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Comptometer Company, 


Adding - Calculating Machines and Methods 


ot ee 


i” The Smita 


Company employees like to get to work ahead of 


time— now that they ve installed G-E water coolers. 


The boss gets his 2* worth 


IN goes a G-E Water Cooler... UP goes em- 
ployee morale. And for only 2¢ a day. That's the 
approximate average cost for current when you 
operate a G. E. 


Choose any one of the four smart-looking 


models .. . for city water... for bottle water . .. 
whichever you prefer. They all have stainless steel 
reservoirs . . . Corrosion-proof, rust-proof, water- 


tight. And every model contains a sturdy G-E 
Condensing Unit backed by a G-E warranty. 

Cut down your wait for delivery... phone your 
G-E Dealer today. He's listed under “ Water 
Coolers” in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Depart- 
ment, Section 6862, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 
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for example, price schedules 
duction of such items as sh 
battleship decking, instead of t 
rently needed housing 
items. Thus the home build 
ized by remanufacturing c 
seeks to turn the war-needed 
planks and timber suitable for |; 
e Manpower Eases—Labor a 
ment shortages are no longer t] 
lem they were a year ago, 
industry was fully geared to wa 
tion (BW—May19°45,p28). |] 
situation 18 improving, would 
clear up if producers had a pri 
tive to find workers, N.L.M.A 
tends. And there appear to b« 
stances where lack of tires 
ictually is restricting producti 

OPA has recognized, at least 
the validity of some of the < 
leveled against it. Prices have | 
vised somewhat and steps taken | 
store the peacetime differential a: 
the various types of lumber. 

Latest price increase was $3.25 
1,000 b. ft. given southern pine p 
ducers. This originally had_ beer 
nounced two wecks earlier as an 
tive price increase, to be allow 
after semiannual production goal; | 
been achieved. Producers proteste: 
was unworkable and self-defeating. ! 
it encouraged them to hold off 
after the price rise became effect 
the Ofhce of Stabilization Admini 
tion changed it to a “discretionar 
crease, to be continued in effect 
Aug. 15. If quotas have been met, 0! 
will be authorized to renew the in 
e Entire Gain for Housing—Bef: 
government increased the lumber ¢ 
to 36,000,000,000 b. ft., it was ex 
that 1946 consumption would 
vided: 6.500,000.000 b. ft. for bou 
crating, and dunnage; 4,000,000. 
ft. for factory products; and 15./ 
000,000 b ft. for construction, 5.° 
000,000 b. ft. of which would g 
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Don't forget to telegraph us 


We're on our way!” 


Wichita? Minneapolis? New York? It all depends 
on a sheaf of telegrams... on lightning contacts made 


after the carloads start rolling. 


DELAY can make snap beans lose 
their snap, or lettuce turn to rags, or 
baby green peas wrinkle with age. 
Telegrams prevent delay . . . speed per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables to your 
table, deliciously fresh. 

\s fast as hands can move, produce 
is picked, crated and shipped . . . often 
without knowledge of final destina- 
tion. Just get the carloads rolling to- 
ward the markets. Then, in a rapid ex- 
change of telegrams, buyers are found, 
prices are agreed on, and the carloads 


are sold while still on the move. 


“Diversion” telegrams then route 
the rolling cars to market. Last-min- 
ute buying, via Western L nion, means 
fresh produce ... helps prevent local 
shortage or surplus. 

Western Union telegrams serve as 
the legal records which make these 
swift transactions binding, thus giving 
stability to the entire distribution sys- 
tem for perishables. 

Thus, on a path of yellow blanks, 
melons, strawberries, potatoes— 
all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
from all parts ef the U. S.—come to 


you in delicious condition via 
Western 


that telegrams serve everybody in the 


Union.” Just another way 
community every day of the year. 
For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
has been pioneering in communica- 
tions. Recent Western | nion develop- 
ments in automatic telegraphy and 
electronics foreshadow a new era in 
the transmission of the written word 
...- The Western 
Company, 60 Hudson Street, New 


York 13, N. Y. 


Union Telegraph 


WesTERN 
Onion 


MY, 


Here's One Way to Pack More 
Payload” into Your Product... 


Weight-reduction is important in many fields other 
than aircraft...in fact, it’s the order of the day in 
design of machines, tools, appliances and handling 
equipment. 

That’s why the weight-saving, space-conserving 
features of anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings 
are so important. For the full complement of small 
diameter needle rollers gives a tremendous radial load 
capacity in an extremely small and compact unit. 
Furthermore, the bearing is designed for mounting in 
the simplest type of housing—a bore machined to 
proper dimensions ...and installation is a simple 
press-fit operation. 

These features, contributing directly to weight-and- 
space-saving designs, are enabling many manufac- 
turers to increase the payload* of their products by 
improving the “operating efficiency-weight ratio.” 

Let us give you the full story of Needle Bearing 
advantages in terms of your own design requirements. 
Considerable engineering and application data are 
available in the Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog 
No. 32, furnished upon request. Our engineering de- 
partment will be glad to work with you on any specific 
design or application problem. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN, SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


new housing. The entire incre: abo: 
the new goal may be chann 
housing. 


means 


laim C 


Exports are expected to le t 
appreciable figure. Last yeu. + es 
amounted to only 377,000.01 h wor 
1.36% of total output. About « wi 
exports are of lumber not 1 
construction. And exports com) Mor dec 
imports of about 1,000,000,0: dhe deve 

22 s! 

: then 
Ramie Comeback a 
5 wit 

Whitney’s Florida mill bell, lea 


lieves it has ways to process oj ¥ 


and valuable, but little knownjme thr 
ture © 


fiber for textile use. ting, 
efit { 

In the 100 years since ramie { Ben th 
introduced to western civilization { it ti 
the Orient, countless persons hai singer 
tempted to devise mechanical micthodji}durab 
to process this textile fiber so the: sepal 
capitalize on its intrinsic advantag: as $ 
notably high tensile strength. Vhet 
Undaunted by the imposing |ist ofjatista 
failures, Ramie Mills of Florida, |nc be 
this week prepared to put into opexnmes th 
tion its own program for growing, hag™pduct 
vesting, processing, and spinning rani con 
fiber for textile purposes. vost 


e Stock Offering Oversubscribed— acing 
of the new venture is Richard \\hi:fgpized 


ney, former New York Stock Exchang:fiii&t 
president who served a prison sentence 45 t 
for larceny. Forbidden by the court gts 
operate in Wall Street, Whitney £9 | 


nanced his firm through Carver & ( 
Boston investment house. A_ pub 
offering of 102,000 shares of comme 
stock at 2% was oversubscribed, netting 
Ramie Mills $255,000 for working 
capital. 

Whitney’s project parallels a simila 
one by Newport Industries, Inc., which 
expects to complete a $240,000 plant in 
June to process Florida-grown rami 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p88). 

Ramie Mills will utilize decorticating 
and degumming methods develope« by 
Dr. Charles R. Short and his son, 
George Edward Short. After working 
closely with the Florida Dept. of Agr 
culture for some six years, the Shorts 
believe they have solved the problems 
that have defied the cfforts of their 
predecessors. 
e Long History—Ramie is a bast fiber 
somewhat akin to flax, hemp, and sisal. 
The plant is a perennial which grows 
best in rich, moist, subtropical soil. 
The stalk, about 3 in. in diameter at the 
base when cut, consists of a pithy core 
surrounded by a fibrous shell, with an 
outer covering of bark. 

For centuries ramie fiber has been 
separated from the rest of the plant by 
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tubor; efforts to develop mechani- 
means have largely failed. 
laim Obstacles Overcome—A second 
acle to successful use of ramie has 
, the lack of a degumming process 
ch would remove gums, pectins, and 
es without injuring the fibers as 
or decorticating, the Shorts say they 
¢ developed a machine which han- 
22 stalks every four seconds, split- 
them and peeling the fibers away. 
umming is accomplished in +0 min- 
< with an emulsion of low acid con- 
t, leaving the white, lustrous fiber. 
lany Virtues—The Whitney firm 
ns to erect a yarn mill to turn out 
be thread, and to investigate manu- 
sure of shirtings, suitings, toweling, 
cting, and duck—all of which could 
fit from the fact that ramie has 
on times the strength of silk and 
ht times that of cotton, and is 
mger wet than dry. Other virtues are 
durability, its snowy white color, and 
separability into strands almost as 
as silk. 
Whether ramie can be produced at 
itisfactory competitive price remains 
be determined, but Ramic Mills be- 
es the “cost per pound of finished 
xluct will be at a figure that will give 
company a comfortable profit.” 
ost Estimates—Growing and _har- 
ting costs have been fairly well stand- 
lized at about 3¢ to 4¢ per Ib. of 
r output. Yields range from 27 tons 
+5 tons per acre per year, with four 
tings the accepted normal. 
lu previous methods decorticating 


chard Whitney, one-time big name 
1 Wall Street, has returned to the 
isiness scene as president of a new 
nture, Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc. 
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Bo MNOUNCING 
d 


THE TORRINGTON SELF-ALIGNING 


SPHERICAL 
ROLLER BEARING 


To meet the increasingly exacting demands of industrial pro- 


duction, Torrington has added to its regular line a bearing 


specifically adaptable to heavy-duty performance... the Tor- 


rington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bearing. 


In addition to regular Torrington advantages resulting from 


experienced engineering and precision craftsmanship, the new 


Spherical Roller Bearing offers these features: 


Seif-Alignment 


Two-Directional Thrust 
High Radial Capacity 
High Thrust Capacity 


Unit Construction for Easy Installation 


To be available in a full range of sizes from 1.5748” bore and 


up, the Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bearing is backed up by 


the same engineering know-how which for years has made 


Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division a leader in the design 


and construction of custom-built bearings. For further infor- 


mation write for our Bulletin #100A. 


THE 


SOUTH BEND 21, 


TORRINGTON COMPANY 
INDIANA . 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER -« 
TAPERED ROLLER - 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 


STRAIGHT ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 


WHAT A FEW COILS 


TransporTATION is taking a real 
pounding today, and that goes for Muehl- 
hausen Springs, too. On the functioning 
of these coils of wire rests, to no small de- 
gree, the ability of ships, planes, trucks 
and trains to keep moving. The unfailing 
performance of these springs is no acci- 
dent. Into their design goes a lot of engi- 
neering. Look at the valve springs shown 
above. Their design seems simple enough, 
but notice the variations in coil pitch and 
diameter. These are to foil that arch foe of 
high-speed mechanisms—vibration. By 
adding a coil here, varying pitch there, or 
changing the spring diameter, Muehl- 
hausen engineers raise the spring’s natural 
vibrating frequency high enough that it 
will not be excited at normal engine 
speeds. Of course, the job isn’t as simple 
as that—not mentioned are the hours of 
study and the precision testing, from the 
selection of raw stocks to the inspection 
of the finished product. 

MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 

Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 

975 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


To improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


~ SPRINGS 


costs ranged down to 1.7¢ per Ib., de- Dodge aircraft engine pla 
gumming as low as 54¢ per fb. Presum- within a fortnight. He add 
ably Ramie Mills feels it can better expects to produce 1,000 ca: 
these figures. the $1,000-S1,300 price 

e Hard to Handle—For all its virtues, 25,000 workers on “the la 
ramie has weaknesses—and these may production line under one 1 
preclude widespread use. Among them The new car, in line with 
are inelasticity, brittleness, lack of tor- ports, will be of radical 

sional strength, and harshness for use in is built around a_ super-eng llow 
fabrics. It is also difficult to spin on mounted, generating 150 hp 
conventional machinery. ducing car speeds up to | 


Th engine will use fucl 
Tucker Solidifies 


rather than carburetion, and 
cooling will be fed from a rad p 
the front wheels. It will bx the ¢ 
Head of auto venture has package, removable in 30 min onth t 
the nucleus of his organization 
and is pushing plans to acquire 
capital and a plant. 


de 
N 
ith th 


rike 


Last 
R. for 
yi typ 
90'S U 


aircraft-tvpe disconnects. od of 
e Interested Doubt—Detroit pcting 
wondered not only whether tion 0 
cept of a high-speed, low-cost em by 
gined car was practical, but w! issi0n. 
could be built within a $1,301 Fryins 

But its interest was piqued p| com 
presence in the firm of Ray R. R 4 R. 
lately production head at | pnctior 
appointment of a practical p he Ch 
man as manufacturing head her 5 
and capital, and he has high hopes of Tucker company gives it fa hen N 
solving those interrelated problems stabilitv than the venture would bad, th 
soon. wise possess. The naming of | ¢ pro’ 
e Chicago Plant Sought—In a press Burke, one-time Dodge Trix pitchit 
conference held in Chicago last week, chief, to head merchandising pad co 
Tucker said he expects to announce considered to give a solid look | peratit 


financing details for acquisition of the newest auto industry hopeful. r n 
) the 


Last 


Preston Tucker, Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
engineer, has the framework of an 
organization completed for the new 
car he hopes to build (BW —Jan.26 
’46,p18). Now all he needs is a plant 


IT PRUNES THEM OFF AT THE BASE 


Exerting jaw pressures up to 60 tons, commercial models of homemade tr¢é 
shears (BW—Apr.15'44,p42) are being offered by Mammoth Tree Shears 
Co., Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex. Attached to a track-type tractor, 


the improved shears (above) cut anvthing from saplings to 30-in. trees at thea, 
rate of five a minute, the company asserts. Invented by Kirk Knight, 125 fijeen. 


farm boy, the shears are actuated by the tractor’s forward motion plus the fon | 
tree’s resistance against the apex of the blades, can be adjusted for height. he a 
original principle was refined by H. L. Collins, engineer, and general <, 
ager of the company which has set its production schedule at 150 a m 


+} 


USIN' 
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)\dd Rail Dispute 


N.Y. Central’s contract 
wh the Trainmen, made under 
ike threats, exposes it to 
llow lines’ wrath. 


Last week the New York Central 
R. found itself the defendant in an 
hd type of injunction suit in Chi- 
o's U. S. District Court. As a result 
‘the contract Central signed late last 
onth to avert a strike by the Brother- 
od of Railroad Trainmen, eight con- 
ting lines charged the road with vio- 
tion of rights which were granted to 
em by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
jss1on. 

Frying Pan to Fire—The N. Y. Cen- 
| controls the Chicago River & Indi- 
a R.R. which leases the Chicago 
inction Ry., a local belt line serving 
he Chicago Union Stock Yards and 
her South Side industries. In 1922, 
hen N. Y. Central acquired the River 
bad, the ICC gave its blessing with 
€ proviso that connecting roads using 
itching and other facilities of the belt 
bad could continue existing traffic and 
perating arrangements “in so far as 
ch matters are within the control 
the Central.” 

Last month, 1,500 members of the 
R.T. threateted a walkout on the 
nction (as well as on the Indiana 
arbor Belt, also controlled by N. Y. 
entral), citing a long list of grievances, 
he majority of which centered around 
he use of foreign crews on the Junction. 
loreover, they threatened to call out 
I yardmen in the Chicago area. Only 
last-minute settlement by N. Y. Cen- 
al management prevented a serious dis- 
iption of transcontinental rail traffic. 
igher Costs—Full details of the set- 
ement were never disclosed, but a 
aint stressed in the connecting lines’ 
ition was that they formerly were 
mitted to move empty cars with 
heir Own power and crews to loading 
laces on the River road, and after load- 
ig to move them out, for a payment 
) the River road of $1 a car, loaded 
md empty. Under the new arrange- 
ent, the River road collects charges 
f $12.96 per outbound loaded car. For 
he eight roads this would aggregate 
250,000 a year, it is charged. 

If the injunction is granted, its ef- 
ct would be to invalidate the settle- 
nent made with the union, and the 
possibility of fresh labor difficulties, is 
en. This in turn has caused specula- 
ion among railroaders whether the 
brotherhood would strike and, if so, 
hether the action would be held in 
ontempt of the federal court. 
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Ce nlac’l K AY |) ] \ of Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


4 INCH BORE TO 


KAYDON ANGULAR CONTACT 
THRUST BALL BEARINGS 


30.260 x 39.625” x 5.500” 


27.750" x 4.500 


DPDEEPER and deeper go the oil well drill- 

ers in their constant search for petro- 
leum reserves .. . and equipment is being 
progressively improved to meet the deep 
well demands. The rotary tables of power- 
ful drilling rigs call for rugged bearings 
and KAYDON 


bearings are proving capable. They permit 


to handle tremendous loads. . . 


~s =, ~ 


AYDON. 


MUSKEGON 


THE 


120 INCH @OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


USED ON ROTARY TABLES 
OF OIL DRILLING RIGS 


Sirf er Rugged 


...40el smooth and 
wlhtatle as a fine 


watch-movement 


table, and 


life. de- 


full and free rotation of the 
operation, long 
pendable performance. 

The success of KAYDON bearings in husky oil 
field equipment is typical of improved results 


assure smooth 


KAYDON is helping engineers achieve in heavy- 
duty machinery for steel mills, paper mills, 
excavating machinery, cranes, hoists, crush- 
ers and other equipment that demands rug 
ged bearings for smooth, efficient operation. 


* . - 
Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. Capacity 
now available for all sizes and types of 


KAYDON bearings . . . 


controlled heat treating, flame hardening, 


and for atmospheri 


precision heat treating, salt-bath and sub- 
zero conditioning and treatment, micros 
copy, physical testing and metallurgical 
laboratory services. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
4 4 Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
= Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


* MICHIGAN 


MAGNI |ASTIC 


CELS 
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in designing 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


for rigorous service 


The sUperiority of Magnilastic Ex- 
pansion joints for oil, chemical, diesel, 
steam, and process line applications 
has no simple explanation. Special- 
ized engineering, patented design 
features, modern plant facilities, and 
pioneer research in metals and metal 
joining techniques all contribute. For 
example, compare these two types 
of expansion: 


1. CONVENTIONAL 2. MAGNILASTIC 


1. As each flange of a conventionally 
“formed” bellows is flexed, stresses are 
concentrated at the outer arc. Work hard- 
ening is greater at this point. Eventual 
frocture is hastened. 

2. Patented joined-diaphragm con- 
struction distributes flexing forces over 
whole surface area. Higher operating 
pressures are possible. Unit often outlives 
the installation. 


Magnilastic Expansion Joints are made 
in standard pipe sizes from 2" to 24", 
from a wide range of metals, to meet 
specific service conditions of allowable 
travel and pressures from vacuum to 
1000 Ibs. psi. Additional technical data 
or complete engineering assistance on 
designing for extreme conditions is avail- 
able without obligation. Simply address 


MAGNILASTIC DIVISION 


OOK ELECTRIC 


ES Cmpany 


Chere is little doubt that tl 
government has the power to t 
the site. However, the New } 
News (powerful unit of the | 
McCormick isolationist pr 
sounded the call to arms by as} 
tributions for fighting the seizi 


UNO Site Voted 


Assembly chooses the New 
York-Connecticut area. High cost 
of land may reduce the acreage 


courts. 
originally proposed. e Expensive Site—The only 
vote against the Greenwich-Nort|; $+ 


Disregarding the indignation of ford location was registered by ti | 
threatened property owners, the United ippine delegate, who wanted S.\\ | 
Nations Organization assembly last isco. Exact size of the hea 


tract is yet to be determined U\ 
officials seemed somewhat so! 
preliminary estimates that th 
costs will be $700 an acre 
$19 million for the 42 sq. mi. ‘|| 
must be added a possible $2() 
for buildings. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenburg, a U\ 
delegate, thinks this is too mucli of 


week voted for permanent headquar- 
ters in the Greenwich-North Stamford 
area originally designated (BW —Feb. 
9’46,p17). Various civic and business 

oups made welcome gestures in 

NO’s direction. But the stubborn 
temper of some homeowners in this 
choice New York-Connecticut residen- 
tial region was evident in the announce- 
ment that Greenwich citizens hoped to 
carry through their plan for a referen- 
dum on Mar, 2 to get an accurate line 
on public opinion. 


ALL CONVENIENCES 


Engineered to speed conastruction, 
Borg-Warner Corp.’s new mass-pro- 
duction Ingersoll utility “package” 
provides conveniences for a modern 
low-price home at relatively low cost. 
About a single core (right) are assem- 
bled an automatic hot-air furnace, a 
water heater, all connections, and out- 
lets for gas, oil, water, and electricity 
plus space for a water softener. In an 
L-shaped layout (below) around the 
core go cabinets, sink, refrigerator, 
stove, and laundry appliances; inside 
the L fits a modern bathroom. 
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N what field can you find one class publication 
I read by Dad and Mother, Big Sis and Little 
Brother—and interesting all of them? Are there 
any? Yes, indeed! 


In Fe Golden Crescent —the rich agricultural 
states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
there’s a magazine that does an all-family job 
in almost every rural household. 


Entire farm families in Ohio read THE 
OHIO FARMER ...in Michigan, THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER ... in Pennsylvania, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Not only do they 


ARKET.- 


a 


lvertising dollar 


work of MANY 


read them—they trust in and rely on them. 


Here, then, is a concentrated market of three 
million farm folks. Each family in this market 
lives and works in its own food and fiber factory 

. . vitally concerned with all news and ideas 
bearing upon their daily activities . . . vitally 
interested in these three local farm papers which 


help them earn their livelihood. 


Smart manufacturers are reaching this rich po- 


tential market — Te Golden Creacent— through 
the pages of these well-established family farm 


papers ... easily ... thoroughly .. . economically. 


Tae Golden Crescent 


RURALLY RICH —POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


OHIO FARMER e MICHIGAN FARMER e PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


HARRISBURG 


MOVE IT BY Smuggling Comes Bac! 


Smuggling is working it: way 


CKAWVE up again after hitting a wa time 

low. Federal seizures jus iped 
from 10,215 in 1944 to 17.099 
in 1945, and indications arc that 
Treasury enforcement ag: ncies 
will have still heavier work «head 
of them. 

Chief enforcement emphasis 
now, pending resumption 0: nor. 
mal trafie with Europe, is upon 
travel between the United States 


the efficient, low cost way to handle 


incoming materials and work in process 


’ and Latin America, the West Ip. 
i dies, and Canada. A particularly 
4 close watch is also being kept on 
air traffic. 
ih A typical recent seizure was 


that of 32 uncut diamonds and 
other gems, concealed in the bag. 
gage of a professional entertainer 
who flew in from Latin America 
The entertainer not only lost his 
diamonds but also paid $4,000 
in penalties. 

Returning troops continue to 
be a problem for the enforcement 
officials. Seizures of contrabrand 
from incoming transports have 


Why ask men to do back-breaking jobs that me- : 
filled many a government ware- 


chanical equipment can do cheaper and better? Direct house. 

Customs officials report that 
they have improved their inspec- 
tion techniques, that peacetime 
travelers will find evasions more 
terials and work in process. Experience has shown difficult. 

l'astes in smuggling (both in- 
bound and outbound) changed 
the greatest economy as well as the highest efficiency. greatly during the war, with such 
items as beef, nylons, and auto 
tires figuring in numerous con 
sign and build cranes to meet the specific needs of a spiracies. 


their time and energy into productive labor instead. 


There are many mechanical means of handling ma- 
that in many cases overhead traveling cranes provide 


This is especially true when competent engineers de- 


particular plant and its operations. 


initial debt for a young organization 
Whiting engineers, with long experience and out- even one that hopes to grow into 4 
world government. He fought for 
plan whereby the UNO would ow 
consult with you on materials-handling problems and only the few square miles necessary fo 
essential buildings, with most ofhcial 
and delegates living outside. The Britis! 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. group favors the larger reservation 
diplomatic attempt is being made by 
the Westchester Planning Commissic 
to lessen the UNO demands for lan 
through the submission of layouts sug 
gesting the use of 20 to 40 squat 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS miles. 


. e Temporary Home—First wave 0° 
: Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable P cis 
Offices in Chicago, 


UNO officialdom was scheduled to 4 
“: rive in New York this week. It con 
Cincinnati, Detroit, , | 
Los Angeles, New prised members of the Secretariat w! 
York, Philadelphia, will prepare for the meeting of the 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis ; ; " Id it 
and Washington, curity Council which is to be hel 
D.C Agents in other late March or early April. Temporan 
principal cities. Ca- 


dian Subsidiors: ofices are in the Waldorf-Aston 
W bitin Corporation Overhead Hotel. 
ps de ag Kee T li Use of office space for UNO at th 
j raveiing 


Dept.: 136 Liberty 
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standing success in crane building, are available to 


to make recommendations. Why not write them today? 


St., NewYork6,N.Y, 
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uid-conveying pipes must be both strong and flexible to 
withstand the strains of changing pressures and constant 
vibration. Barco Flexible Joints assure compensating move- 
ment in every direction... responding instantly and auto- 
matically. In the complete line of Barco Joints you will find 

_ggust the type and size to meet your needs. Complete information 
to ar urnished promptly. Write Barco Manufacturing Company, 
com#™NXot Inc., 1830 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


eX Not just a swivel 
s FLEXIBLE JOINTS #2! 
wort bination of a swivel 

— , and ball joint with 
tor . rotary motion and 
? responsive move- 


hroug! 
t th FREE ENTERPRISE —THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY _— . — 


19 In Canade: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada “MOVE IN EVERY DIRECTION” 


: 


ARE YOU MOVING 
MATERIALS MORE 
THAN 200 FEET? 


If you are, you will find you can do the 
job quicker and at lower cost with the 
Fork Truck-“Trackless Train” System, 


HANDLE 


The Fork Truck (a handling and stack- 
ing machine) unloads cars and trucks. 
Loads are deposited on waiting trailers. 


HAUL 
Loaded trailers are coupled to a tractor 
and hauled to destination. As“ The Track- 
less Train” has no fixed path, it may 
travel anywhere that necessity dictates. 


STACK 


At storage, the Fork Truck removes the 
loads and stacks them to ceiling heights. 
Large volumes of materials are moved 
quickly and at low cost. For complete 
details request Bulletin 7-11. 


4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, lit 
TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Sperry Gyroscope plant, Lake Success, 
L. IL., is being opposed because of the 
plant’s distance from the Center Thea- 
ter, where the assembly will meet. An 
alternative is to obtain office space in 
the Empire State Building, with the 
government making room by surren- 
dering some of the 440,000 sq. ft. it is 
now using. 

Whitelaw Reid’s Madison Ave. man- 
sion, a brownstone social citadel of the 
Bay nineties, is generally accepted as a 

tting interim home for UNO’s Secur- 
ity Council and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. No one envies the local hotel 
committee which hopes to find living 
quarters for UNO officials. 


Is It Well-Packed? 


Railroads, worried over big 
damage bill, plan campaign for 
improved packaging. Shippers 
will be asked to cooperate. 


Confronted with the highest freight 
loss and damage bill since 1921, the 
railroads are eager to induce shippers to 
return to prewar—or better—standards 
of packaging. 

The roads estimate that $50 million 
out of a total 1945 loss-and-damage bill 
of some $90 million was represented by 
accidents to packaged shipments. Ad- 
mittedly, the damage was traceable in 
part to green labor and heavier loading 
of cars, but a lion’s share of the blame 
is assigned to poor containers. 

e Wartime Relaxation—Rule 41, the 
railroads’ classification yardstick for ten- 
sile strength of fiberboard containers, 
was drastically relaxed in wartime, at 
the government’s behest, because of 
pulpwood shortages. The roads are os 
paring to stiffen the rule again, but ship- 
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Seeking to reduce freight damage, railroads urge shippers to test packaging 
with a low-cost trapdoor device (left) which drops heavy packages to the fico! 
(right)—a fall sufficient to show whether they'll stand up in transit. 


per resistance is expected t 
such a move. 

Box manufacturers, who wil] 
certify that their containers me: 
vised requirements, will be 
specify compression strength 

At present, the roads despair «| 
able to force shippers to cer 
their articles are properly packe:. 1) 
do propose, however, to launch 
drive (probably during the ann: 
fect shipping campaign”) to e1 
untary shipper cooperation. 

e Happy-Go-Lucky—What wo: 
railroads most is a growing ten 
the part of many manufacturers 
poorly packaged goods on their 
“let the railroad pay” if anything 
wrong. About 95% of damage cl: 
for merchandise freight are made | 
consignees; most shippers seldom lean 
whether their goods were recc 
damaged condition. 

Interior packing—the way the co 

tents are stored within the container- 
is often at fault. Rules requiring that 
articles easily broken must be proper 
packed are difficult to apply. Unless 
package actually appears dilapidated, 
there is rarely a ready means of deter. 
mining its protective merits. 
e Performance Tests—That is why ship 
per cooperation must be obtained. In 
the forthcoming drive for better pack 
aging, the railroads will urge shippers t 
make their own performance tests. Us 
of the drop or impact method of testing 
packages ready for shipment will be 
recommended. For this, a simple, un- 
patented device is available which can 
be set up for $25 or so. 

The impact method, besides testing 
the outside container, reveals defects in 
interior packing and in the article that 
is being shipped. The shipper is enabled 
to determine quickly whether he 1 
spending too little (or, in rarer cases, 
too much) on his packaging. 
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In the demanding war years, the traffic 
j man in the office, the factory, the store 
and the market place was a key strategist 
h the “Distribution Front” . . . a man with instan- 
neous know-how ... who saw that materials 
me into his plant and finished products reached 
cit destination — ON TIME. 
was one of America’s ace trouble-shooters who 
bowed what flexibility meant in planning and 
tttormance. He knew the best means to get his 
terials to the right place at the right time. He 
attled a thousand handicaps and won out by using 
lat sixth sense which enabled him to turn every 
ossible trick in emergencies. He was the link be- 


— aS 
Hats off to the 


me WEW HAVEN = 


= 
—— 


Taf 


America’s Industrial and 
Commercial Traffic Managers 


tween industry and America’s transportation system 
which kept the goods rolling from state to state, 
speeding their movement to where they were of 
most value in assisting to defeat the enemy. 

That’s why he deserves all possible credit — a mighty 
performer in the greatest transportation job in his- 
tory. Now, as this country enters a bright new era of 
improved materials, finer products and advanced dis- 
tribution methods, we know that heavy responsibili- 
ties will fall upon the shoulders of the traffic manager 
in Industry and Commerce as he performs his impor- 
tant part in keeping the materials and products of 
America rolling. We know his brilliant record in 
the years ahead will merit saying again “HATS OFF.” 


—_—— ———. = 
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&) FLUORESCENT 


Gl “KEYED” TO THE 
{| SPECIFIC 
4) LIGHTING JoB! 


UTH Fivorescent embodies all the “Know- 
G How" gained through our mony yeors 
of experience in engineered lighting. GUTH 
Fivorescent fully utilizes the fluorescent light 
source, and provides such extra quality fea- 
tures as proper light shielding, shadowless 
diffusion, and controlled light distribution, 
GUTH Fluorescent is versotile—“Keyed” to 
your specific lighting job, whether in office, 
factory, store, school, or institution, 


Mouth’ 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH CO. \— 
2615 Washington Av . St. Lovis 3, Mo 
Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 


Crossbones Bill 


House measure seeks 
modernization of controls over 
economic poisons. Registration 
system would be established. 


Modernization of federal contro] over 
insecticides, fungicides, and disinfect- 
ants seems assured. A new “economic 
poisons” bill (H.R. 4851) has received 
a favorable hearing from the House 
Agriculture Committee's marketing sub- 
committee. 

The old act of 1910 is generally ad- 
mitted to be inadequate in these days 
of DDT insecticides and the new, 
highly lethal rodenticide, “1080” (BW— 
Nov.24'45,p37). 

e Provisions—The bill, which bears the 
name of Rep. John W. Flannagan, Vir- 
ginia Democrat, would establish tight 


a boulevard (BW—Oct.20'45,p51) 


the bay. 
system utilizes 79% 
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DIGGING INTO THE PARKING PROBLEM 


Like San Francisco, London is going underneath a public park (above ' 
provide parking space in congested areas. Detroit's plans for an area ben¢ 
have reached the contract stage 
British have evolved dial-controlled endless conveyors (below), studded w: 
car-sized plates which move up parking bays, make right-angle shifts ac: 
the ends, return to entrances. When a car is wanted, its belt position is dial 
and the mechanism is set in motion, stopping when the car reaches the en 
Since the main entrance-and-exit aisle is the only one needed, | 
of the space against 39% for nonmechanized at 


Building, Engineering & Mechanics, Ltd., has priorities to build’ by s 


control through devices in ot 
tory legislation—such as tl 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Ax 
tion, it has wrinkles of its o 
a requirement that all 
poisons” be registered each 
the Dept. of Agriculture, wit 
for each of the first fi 
from a single manufacturer, 
each additional product. 

All labeling and advert 
and (if requested by the S 
Agriculture) the complet 
would be filed with the 
statement. 

@Pro and Con—Manufac 
household insecticides and di 
opposed registration as nothin; 
a federal license to do busin 
makers of agricultural insect 
fungicides offered no protest 


Under the Flannagan bill, 


tary cannot refuse Tegistration 
register an article “under prot 


appears not to comply with the 
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ions of the law. If such a product 
re then marketed, seizure and prose- 
stion would follow. 

The Agriculture Dept.’s insecticide 
‘yision justifies the provision on 
ounds of efficient and economical en- 
prcement, Congress and the state legis- 
tures are prone to make increasing use 
f the registration device to cover costs 
f regulation. Manufacturers would 
ave less objection to paying the fed- 
ral fees if they did not also face the 
prospect of being similarly assessed by 
ch of the 48 states. 

Labeling—The definition of “labeling” 
in the bil includes all matter carrying 
firections for use. Thus it is even 
broader than the Food, Drug & Cos- 
»etic Act in that it reaches press or 
adio advertising which contains any 
‘directions.” 

A conflict in jurisdiction between the 
‘ederal Trade Commission, which regu- 
ates advertising, and the Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, is foreseen by critics who fear 
being whipsawed between two govern- 
t agencies. Government witnesses, 
however, seemed to be of the opinion 
hat any jurisdictional conflict could be 
satisfactorily ironed out by adminis- 
trative action. 

¢ Other Features—Along with other sig- 
nificant provisions, the Flannagan bill 
does the following: defines adulteration 
and misbranding of economic poisons; 
covers devices (traps); requires highly 
toxic products to bear the skull and 
crossbones and the word “poison”; au- 
thorizes regulations setting standards for 
killing power of rodenticides; requires 
white powder insecticides to be col- 
ored to prevent their being mistaken 
for food. 


SKATING RINK ON WHEELS 


A new competitor in the ice-skating 
tevue field, Ice Gayety, claims to have 
hurdled the biggest obstacle in the way 
of expansion of this newcomer to show 
business—lack of suitable arenas (BW — 
Dec.15’45,p47). 

Taking a leaf from the circus, the 
new show will have its own tent, com- 
plete with seats for 3,000 and a port- 
able 30x60-ft. rink. Claimed to be the 
only portable ice arena in the country, 
the rink was designed and built by the 
Buildice Co. of Chicago. Complete 
refrigeration equipment, including a 
ncif/™ brine tank, is mounted on a 28-ft. semi- 

|\M@ trailer truck. 

I wit According to its promoters, all Ice 
Gayety needs in a town is a vacant lot 
close enough to a fire hydrant to obtain 
water to freeze. Since about six hours is 
0 @ needed in order to freeze the rink, the 
| (i show can arrive in a town early in the 
yaa “™Orning and be ready to go on with a 
show that night. 
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: Bide: ee doy ihe 
The owl has a reputation for wisdom. 
He got it on appearance. Ornithologists 
say there are other birds that are ahead 
of him on performance. Among men who know 
unit heaters best, Modines have the highest 
reputation for performance—unfailingly dependable 
heating, with lower operating and maintenance costs. 
Quality built the Modine reputation. Because Modine 
built in that quality. Built it into Modine Unit Heaters with 
the highest grade materials. With proven processing 
techniques. With every modern design feature. 
With advancements exclusively Modine. With more than 
29 years of knowing how to build in quality that 
produces results for Modine Unit Heater users. 


UNIT HEATERS 


Look in your phone book for 
Modine representative’s name 
— “Where to Buy It”’ section. 


ESS 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET . RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HORIZONTAL 
DELIVERY MODEL 


; Nearly everybody has today, it seems. 
There never was a material that evoked 
more public enthusiasm or brought 
forthso many young useful ideas. That’s 
one reason for the 325% increase in 
plastics manufactures since ’39 . .. why 
the growth curve is still rising sharply. 


? 
i 


Some of these new ideas are good. Some 
need modification. Some will have to 
await plastics properties yet to be de- 
veloped. Some, of course, are impossible. 
Sifting these ideas properly requires 
broad experience and high technical 
skill, That’s why at Monsanto all ideas 
or problems are submitted to Monsanto 
Plastics Technical Council for handling. 
If you, or your design engineer, have an 
idea for the improvement of your prod- 
uct ...or the creation of a new one 
...and believe plastics will help, sub- 
mit it to this group. Ten picked experts, 
specialists in ten different fields of plas- 
tics practice, representing more than 
100 years experience in this young in- 
| dustry, will give you sound, advice. 
For full information on the Council . . . 
or on Monsanto’s family of plastics, one 
of the most versatile in the industry . . . 
write, wire or phone: Monsanto 
CuemicaL Company, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


- MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SEEVONG DUSTER) «WhrCH SERVES mAmKIND 


Recaps Pay Off 


Rubber industry looks for 
resoling of truck tires to be a 
common postwar practice, due 
to wartime economy lessons. 


The tire industry, generally speaking, 
expects recapping of truck tires to be- 
come almost as common as the resoling 
of shoes in the next few years. 

The tire-makers believe that wartime 

necessity gave the truckers a lesson in 
economy that will not be forgotten. 
o What Truckers Learned—Truckers 
had to resole their tires to keep their 
fleets on the road. They found that, 
for 30% or a little less of its initial 
cost, a tire can be given a new tread 
that will provide from 80% or more 
of the original mileage. 

These figures are based on normal 
care and the avoidance of such tire- 
killers as the overload, the lack of 


PRESS PARTY 


Aglow from the tumultuous reception 
accorded Kaiser and Frazer cars in 
New York (BW—Jan.26'46,p19), 
Henry Kaiser escorted newsmen last 
week to his experimental plant in 
Emeryville, Calif. He demonstrated 
the stamina of a test car (below) by 
riding guests over curbs and fields, 
showed the strength of his reinforced 
plastic board (right)—devised as a 
lumber substitute—by assaulting it 
with his 225 Ib. The stripped-down 
model embodies the Kaiser’s low cen- 
ter of gravity and torsionetic spring- 
ing; the board, made of filler material 
impregnated with resin, may be used 
as wallboard or sheathing when 
Kaiser starts his Pacific Coast housing 
development (BW—May19’45,p41). 


proper air pressure, and the fai 
match dual tires with proper car 
tires have been given two and 
times three recaps. 

e Year by Year—Recapping of try 
tires got its start in 1930, wher son, 
250,000 units received new sole. Yex 
by year, the number increased u ti! ay 
estimated 2,100,000 were recap) ed iy 
1941. 

The business reached a wartin peak 
of some 5,500,000 tires in 194} ang 
fell off to 4,500,000 last year. |t wil 
drop back even farther in 1946 befor 
it goes ahead again, rubber industry ob. 
servers believe. The reason is that man 
tire carcasses now on the road wer 
subject to terrific overloads during the 
war and need replacement. 

e Improvement—Tire engineers, incap. 
while, are working to improve the car 
casses still further. In the opinion of 
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aa Mark in the Progress 
of American Agriculture \ 


An empty fertilizer bag is often placed on a fence post by a farmer to mark 
the point at which he stopped fertilizing his field at the end of the day. 

Yet in a different way, the International Fertilizer bag is a mark of 
progress for many thousands of farmers, a mark of progress on the path 
toward more efficient and profitable farming. For in using International 
Fertilizer the farmer reduces the cost of production. And he adds to the soil 
essential minerals which contribute to sturdy grdwth and larger yields of 
quality crops. Two of the basic mineral ingredients in fertilizer are phos- 
phate and potash which are mined by International for its use in manufac- 
turing plant foods for a wide variety of crops. 

These essential minerals produce healthy crops which provide the 
proper nourishment for a well-balanced human diet. The International 
Fertilizer bag, in the future even more than in the past, will be a mark of 
the farmer's progress in profitable production of better balanced foods for ~ 
the American public. International Minerels & Chemical Corporation, General 
Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. ~~ 


Sdernalional E> 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, 
Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fiuoride, Sulphuric Acid. AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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on keeping winter outside 


Typical Applications for 
VICTRON “Customotors” 


Unit Heaters 


Centrifugal 
Pumps 


A 
—y 


Oil Burners 


Blowers for 
Ges Burners 


Movie 


Rapid Battery 
Chargers 


Automatic Draft 
Regulators 


Vending 
Mochines 


VICTRON 


dependable peak power 
for heating equipment 


Thousands of home owners give winter’s 
icy blasts the brush off... with new oil 
burning heating equipment, powered by 
Victron f.h.p. “Customotors.” It’s the 
clean, quiet, economical way to winter 
warmth and comfort. 

Oil burner equipment manufacturers 
specify Victron f.h.p. “Customotors” to 
power their products, because Victron 
“Customotors” are noted for depend- 
ability ... smooth, peak power for trou- 
ble-free oil burner operation. 

Victron “Customotors” are custom- 
built... product-engineered for the ap- 
plication. Backed by 20 years of motor- 
making know-how, Victron “Customo- 
tors” meet the most rigid specifications 

. attain the highest efficiency rating 
for pole type motors. 

Demand for Victron “Customotors” 
has our production ear-marked for some 
time to come...the finest tribute to 
Victron “Customotor” excellence we 
could ask. 


RER OF VICTRON DESK ANDO 


RON VENTILATING FANS~V¥ 


VICTOR 


PRODUCTS 
2950 Robertson Ave. 


PEDESTA 


FANS —VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS —VICTRON EXHAUST 
PORTABLE IRONERS—VICTRON F.H. P. MOTORS 


ELECTRIC 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


most manufacturers, today’s tru { tip 
body, made of both synthetic a 
ural rubber, is superior to anythi 
turned out before the war. 
While recapping of passeng 
has grown, it has by no means 
the showing made by the truck 
The reason is that the econon 


so great. 
e What’s Left—Tire engineer. , 
point out that when the tread of 


truck casing wears out, two-th 

the value of the tire is still left. 
William O'Neil, president of ( 

Tire & Rubber Co., says the im 

truck tire carcass of today will take ty» 

or three more treads before it has + 

be discarded. The carcass of the 

will be even stronger, he adds. 


Boom Antidote? 


Small business committee of 
Senate scrutinizes San Diego in 
quest of measures that will aid 
our war-swollen communities. 


Cities wracked by the painful after. 
math of wartime expansion have aroused 
Washington’s sympathies. The  siall 
business committee of the Senate, in 
cooperation with Reconversion Direc- 
tor John Snyder, is ready to put their 
troubles under the microscope 

Chosen as a guinea pig in this offer 

of first aid to war-swollen communities 
is San Diego, whose reconversion prob- 
lem is to find jobs for 170,000 where 
only 107,000 grew before. 
e Hearings Under Way—To prepare the 
ground for a three-man subcommittee 
which began on Feb. 20 to conduct 
hearings in San Diego, John Tolan, Jr. 
of the Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion spent a week in mid-Jan- 
uary lining up business, civic, and gov- 
ernment officials as witnesses. 

With a case study of San Diego, the 
committee hopes to be able to draw a 
pattern of assistance which will also be 
useful for other communities with 
growing pains. Just what that pattem 
will be is not yet clear. 

In San Diego, the subcommittee 

doesn’t start from scratch, for the cit 
had a keen wartime awareness of what 
was happening to its economy. 
e What Happened—Where in the past 
San Diego’s income was derived from 
agriculture, tourists, the Navy, and to 
limited extent, industry, the war rev W 
a heavy accent on the city’s manufac 
turing potential (with accent on air 
craft) and in the same stroke cut off the 
tourist trade, worth about $20,000,0°0 
a year. 

The industrial expansion was accom 
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aster Model—This smartly stream- 
lined window unit will keep the average 
room air conditioned, cool and comfort- 
able on even the most sultry days. It 
comes in a beautiful walnut finish, takes 
up no floor space and is quickly and 
easily installed on the window sill. 


om 


Are Here! 


Henre’s a weather forecast you can count 
on! It’s going to be fair, cool and com- 
fortable next summer in your living room, 
bedroom or private office. No sticky heat 
...no steaming humidity! Just fresh, cool, 
invigorating air to give you the zest of a 
mountain-top vacation all summer long! 


Carrier Corporation—the specialist in air 
conditioning—guarantees that forecast if 
you act now. For today your Carrier 
dealer is taking orders for the newest and 
finest in air-conditioning equipment for 
individual rooms. 


There are three smartly styled models— 
for average, large and very large rooms. 
Built in the Carrier tradition of leader- 
ship, they assure long, quiet service with 
real economy. For the name of your 
dealer, consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write Carrier Corporation, 


Syracuse, New York. 
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De Luxe Model —For larger rooms and 
offices, this unit cleans, cools, dehwmid- 
ifies and circulates the air. For very 
large rooms, a Director Model is avail- 
able. Both models have a handsome 
walnut finish and provide all-year ven- 
tilation when cooling is not required. 


CARRIER~FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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for example 


Your letterheads lend a hand in 


establishing good public relations, ar 


For the opinion others have of you is 
influenced by the impression they receive 
from your business stationery. If your 
letters are written on Hamilton Old 
Treaty Bond, you know you are 
presenting yourself in the right light. 
Old Treaty Bond is a high-quality, 


rag-content Hamilton Paper. 
Your Hamilton merchant will recommend 
it for policies, financial statements, 
certificates, and especially for fine 
letterheads. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. . . . Offices in New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 
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panied by a rapid increase |, yp, 
tion from a prewar 290,00) jy 
Diego County to almost 40) ()¢ 
75% of the newcomers liked it , 
that they said they wanted ¢. st, 
© Self-Appraisal—The Chamb. : of ( 
merce hired the Philadelphia eng, 
ing firm of Day & Zimmerma:: to y 
the city’s resources and char‘ a , 
toward the goal of 170,000 , 
jobs. 

Day & Zimmerman, in a 1 port § 
almost a year ago (BW —\iar; 
p36), dredged up a wide varicty of , 
industries which might operate prj 
bly in San Diego and absorb thie syqj 
labor force. This volumino: 
which cost $72,000, has been the », 
pectus with which the chambers 
cial salesman, E. F. Johnstonc, Jr.| 
knocked at the doors of scores of 
ern industrial plants. 

@ Results Are Slow—Prospects are p: 
ising but results are slow. Doze; 
eastern manufacturers are invest 
ing San Diego’s possibilities first! 
A few have accepted the challey 
among them a Christmas novelty 1 
ufacturer and a Pennsylvania speci 
baker. In addition, San Diego ma 
facturers are expanding, diversifying 

The Bobbi Kar (BW—Jan.5'46,p* 
a San Diego product, will provid 
indeterminate number of jobs when 
assembly lines start moving. Solar 
craft no longer limits its attention 
plane parts, but has taken on the m 
ufacture of precision castings, film pr 
essing machinery, caskets, and mit; 
auto racer kits (BW—Feb.16’46,p38 
e An Idle Giant—A big question m 
is the now idle $13 million governme 
owned aircraft plant operated du 
the war by Consolidated Vultee Airc: 
Corp. Convair, through its mang 
ment subsidiary, Frontier Enterpris 
Inc., offered to manage the buildit 
and lease space to subtenants. But 
War Assets Corp., although it has p 
a rental value of 25¢ a sq. ft. on! 
property (BW —Dec.15’45,p32), sec 
cool to the proposition. 

rasta: # WAC has leased so 
of the space directly to the Hubh 
Bakery Co. of Phoenixville, Pa., for 
as a bakery; some to Superior Heati 
& Ventilating Co. of San Diego i 
expansion of its local manufactur 
facilities; and is considering an of 
by San Diego County to lease space ! 
storage of heavy equipment. 


TIFF OVER TEXTILE SHOW 


The textile industry’s first schedu! 
postwar exhibit of machinery, equ 
ment, and supplies this week appear 
headed for cancellation—and under cof A, 
ditions that were evoking loud protest Jo 
tions from a considerable segment art} 


ot 
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exhibitors, who had bought all 
pilable space. 

The fifteenth Southern Textile Ex- 
ition had been slated for Apr. 8-13 
Textile Hall at Greenville, N. C. Last 
+k a number of the exhibitors de- 
fed to recommend calling it off, citing 
k of adequate housing for visitors, 
» transportation stringency, the labor 
yation, and, most importantly, lack 
new equipment to display and deci- 
bn of several large manufacturers not 
exhibit. Exhibitors, now voting, are 
pected to adopt the recommendation. 
What irks many affected firms most, 
pwever, is the fact that they are being 
ed to sign an agreement to pay to the 
xtile Hall Corp., described as an 
mosynary corporation, an amount 
ual to the rental for the space they 
d contracted for, or for the space they 


D ; . es at the last show in 1941, 
invesolamichever is greater. The money would 
“Sie to maintain the corporation. 
ee Failure to make such payment would 

= ace an exhibitor at the bottom of the 

- jority list for space at the next expo- 

‘on... qattion, which would probably rule him 

Ae t, since there are normally more ap- 
5746 5 gicants than can be accommodated. 

TOVIAE 
when 4JNHAPPY DISTILLERS 
Solar 4% Distillers, harassed by a ban on wheat 

c ‘on MM beverage-making and by a cutback 
_ "4 only five days’ operation in March, 

' P'lce an unhappy decision. 

cd mid f they reduce whisky and gin ship- 

6,p38 ents to distributors, they will force 

101 Many consumers to turn back to other 

‘CrnMetiieverages, such as cordials, rum, and 

d dur andy, which gained in popularity. 

¢ Airc jf distillers maintain normal distribu- 


man 
iterpng 
buildin 
But t 
* has py 
. ont 


on, they will imperil their already be- 
w normal whisky inventories (330,- 
7,000 gal., before evaporation, on 
. 1, compared with a prewar normal 
around 500,000,000 gal.). 
The trade predicts that most distillers 
), cca@il think twice before cutting ship- 
hents of whisky and gin. During the 
143-44 shortage other beverages took 
big jump in public acceptance. Domes- 
bottling of rum, for example, more 
an quadrupled from 1942 to 1944. 
uring 1945, although larger supplies 
whisky and gin were on the market, 
mand brandy consumption remained 
ell above pre-1942 level 
Another deterrent to reducing whisky 
ipments is the prospect of an over- 
W_ f>wing production of wine in 1946—and 
_ [m2 lower price because of the bumper 
hedulirape crop (BW —Nov.17’45,p36). Still 
“{"'finother factor is the steadily increasing 
PPcs"inports of wines and champagnes. 
der “Bf And distillers fear, too, that a trend 
rote" lower consumer incomes in 1946 may 
ten! Giurther boost consumption of the lower- 
niced beverages. 
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os gape above shows panels in fog tank test 
which proved ROXAPRENE’S exceptional 
moisture resistance. 


Prove ROXAPRENE a Better 
Finish for Room Coolers! 


Room COOLERS are back in production and with them the need for durable 
finishes that meet the highest standards for protection and speed of application. 


Leading applicant for this job is ROXAPRENE—chlorinated rubber base synthetic. 


Time tested* in laboratory and in the field, ROXAPRENE is unique in its 
qualifications for finishing air conditioning equipment—because it has excellent 
moisture and corresion resistance—because variations in temperature from 
—40° F. to 200° F. will not break it down—because no ordinary refrigerant 

or lubricant can harm it—and, because it will withstand mild solutions of 
hydrochloric acid or other cleaners used by the service man. 


But, to the production manager ROXAPRENE means more—more in versatility 


of application and more units produced, 


Using one enamel, grills and screens can be sprayed—other parts dipped and all 
match perfectly. The same formula works equally well in the gun— 


or dip tank—drains clean, has excellent stability. 


ROXAPRENE will air dry—fast; force dry where necessary, or bake at 


low temperatures. 


These features add up to the all-around material for mass productivun. 


Maybe you don’t produce room coolers—maybe it’s 


trucks, tractors, compressors or pumps, but 


ROXAPRENE will do this (is doing it now) for 


room coolers and it can do likewise for 
your products, too. 


Dept. 16B will supply specific advice 
on your problem. 


*Other test data will be supplied on request. 


ROXALINCobu2bL- FINISHES 


as 2 4 B TH © 
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PRODUCTION 


New Robot Pilot 


Automatic Flight Controller 
guides the whole sequence of 
flight operations from take-off 
to landing. 


Significant flight history was made 
early this wes when a four-engine 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster flew itself, in- 
cluding take-off and landing, from 
Wright Field, Dayton, to the All 
Weather Flying Center at Columbus, 
Ohio. Pilot and crew went along for 
the ride. 

The Automatic Flight Controller de- 
veloped by the Air Technical Service 
Command to make possible such feats 
as this is still in the experimental stage. 
It will not be piloting commercial air- 
craft in the very near future, nor will it 
ever replace the human pilot. It is seen, 
however, as an eventual contribution to 
safer flying, even in the exigencies of 
zero-zero weather. 

@ Preset Operations—Operated in con- 
junction with the electronic auto-pilot, 
the new device differs from any previ- 
ously developed flight-control system. 
Its sequence of operations is preset be- 
fore the plane leaves the ground. The 
ship travels to the runway of the des- 


Resembling a radio set’s push-button 
tuner, the Flight Controller's panel 
includes buttons which can fly a 
plane without human aid. 
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tination airfield without remote control 
either from the ground or from a 
mother plane, although it does come in 
on, and land on, radio beacons broad- 
cast from the ground. 

The “brain” of the flight controller, 
which in effect puts aircraft on tracks, 
is the Master Sequence Selector, into 
which are fed such variables as direc- 
tion, distance, and altitude, much as 
numbers are fed into a calculating ma- 
chine. The Selector then delivers elec- 
trical impulses to actuate in proper se- 
quence the mechanical functions of the 
plane. 

e Automatic Sequence—With the flight 
preset, the plane is manually taxied into 
cm on the runway heading. The 

takes are locked and the engines idled. 
At the push of a button, the robot takes 
over, opens the throttle, and unlocks 
the beakes after 8 seconds. As the ship 
climbs to 800 ft., change in atmospheric 
pressure moves a control that eases the 
throttle and retracts the wheels and 
flaps. At cruising altitude, the throttle 
is adjusted again, the magnetic direc- 
tion control cuts in, the air log begins 
adding the miles, the altitude controls 
go into operation, and the plane settles 
down to the business of covering dis- 
tance. 

As the destination is approached, the 
air log actuates a control that causes the 
auto-pilot to bear on the selected radio 
compass station. When the ship passes 
over the radio cone-of-silence marker, 
a sequence of operations necessary for 
a safe landing begins. The throttle is 
cut back automatically, the elevators are 
lowered, and the craft loses altitude 


while following the airfield’s outer radio 


Le} 


Brain of the Automatic Flight Con- 
troller is a master sequence selector 
which delivers impulses to actuate 
mechanical functions of a plane. 


marker beam. At 880 ft., the 
instrument initiates automatic |! 
of landing gear and flaps and ¢ 
throttle some more. At the out 
beacon marker, with the plane 
automaticaliy, the elevator co 
operated by a glide-path signal 
wheels touch the ground, the th 
closed, the brakes are applied 
3-sec. delay, and direction is co 
by differential braking until t 
stops. 


For Blood Vessel; 


Rutin, plentiful in creep 
buckwheat and valuable 4 
hypertension cases, will soo, 
be marketed by drug houses. 


Discovery of the drug rutin in 
pensive green buckwheat and reccut ¢ 
periments at the University of Pa 
sylvania which disclosed its valu 
those afflicted with high blood pressu: 
have set the stage for early markcting 
of the material by pharmaccutic 
houses. 

Rutin, a glucoside, has been knov 
for more than a century, but the lo 
yield from flue-cured tobacco, the pri 
cipal known source, made its productic 
too expensive, especially since it h 
no important use. 

e What the Doctors Found—When PD: 
James F. Couch, chemist at the Agric 
ture Dept.’s regional laboratory, Wyn 
moor, Pa., uncovered a method for e 
tracting the bright yellow nontox 
powder from buckwhe: at (35 days after 
planting), he noticed a marked simi! 
ity in its chemical structure to that « 
vitamin P (BW-—Jul.10’43,p65). 

This led Dr. J. O. Griffith to embar\ 
on clinical experiments at the U. of P 
Robinette Foundation and Hospit 
These showed that rutin built up weak. 
ened capillaries, thereby lessening the 
possibility of their bursting. Such rup 
tures occurring in the brain usuall 
cause paralysis or death. When the 
occur in the eyeballs, another con: 
monly weak spot, blindness results 
eIn Pill Form-—Statistics show that 
those with fragile capillaries are about 
24 times more likely to suffer apoplew 
or retinal hemorrhage than person 
whose blood vessels are normal. 

Patients with brittle blood vessels 
for whom rutin is prescribed must take 
it in pill form, regularly and indefinite- 
ly, a factor which assures pharmaceutical 
manufacturers of a continuing demand 

Rutin tones up the tiny cells, but 
cannot overcome the effects of a stroke 
However, those who have suffered a 
hemorrhage can lessen the chances of 
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recurrence by using it to build up 
stance of the fragile vessels against 
pressure which is created by hyper- 
on. 

. es and Dollars—Dr. Couch has es- 
ated that a ton of green buckwheat 
| produce about 200,000 pills, or 
000 worth of rutin at a retail price 
$l per hundred pills. Ten dollars 
oth of buckwheat will produce as 
ych rutin as $1,000 worth of tobacco. 
The whole green buckwheat is har- 
sted, except that little of the stem is 
ken. 

Demand from physicians, hospitals, 
d clinics that are now regularly using 
tin became so great that Dr. Couch 
pealed to pharmaceutical houses to 
ip him out. Four, including Sharp & 
hme and Wyeth, Inc., are making 
¢ pills. None will be sold publicly 
til the product is licensed by the 
od & Drug Administration, a proce- 


sown in poor soil that is not suitable for 

rowing other crops, and’ the farmer can 
Caled three crops a year. The full- 
grown, matured grain is completely 
lacking in rutin. 

Approximately 50,000 acres of plant- 

ings will be required each year to sup- 
ply the drug. United States buckwheat 
iarvestings averaged 424,000 acres an- 
nually from 1932 to 1941, with New 
York and Pennsylvania supplying 60% 
of that amount. 
e Nontoxicity—One of the best features 
of rutin is its nontoxicity. According to 
Dr. Couch, a patient can take any 
amount without suffering ill effects, and 
tests show that thiocyanates and other 
drugs for reducing high blood pressure 
can be used safely after rutin treat- 
ments. 

Then, too, scientists have reason to 
believe the drug may have an important 
and hitherto unsuspected nutritional 
value. Until further investigations in 
this direction are complete, however, 
they refuse to go on record. 


Sugar Byproduct 


Calcium aconitate, source 
of acid used in resins, plastics, 
and food products, may become 
an important cane derivative. 


Four large Louisiana sugar factories 
will begin extracting calcium aconitat 
—source of aconitic acid—from suga 
cane molasses next year, and some en 
thusiasts think that the new byproduct 
will be the most important yet to com« 
out of the sugar cane industry. It prom 
ises to outstrip the potential valu 
cane wax and of paper made from 
bagasse, although progress is being mad 
experimentally in increasing the yield 
of cellulose from the latter. 

e Variety of Uses—How valuable the 
aconitic acid may be to the Louisiana 
sugar industry is shown by the figure 

About 5,000,000 tons of sugar cane ar 


n ine re involving several months. 

cute: {Help for Farmers—This new use for 
Penn. fifickwheat will help farmers. It can be 
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ae At the American Bowling Con- 

> sal gress tournament in Buffalo on Mar. 

lactis 14, the bowling world will get its 
it hi first look at the automatic pin 

boy (BW—Dec.25'43,p47), American 

an De Machine & Foundry Co.’s new Pin- 

vn spotter. Invented in 1936 by Fred 


Wn J. Schmidt, taken over the next year 
by A.M.F., and dropped in 1941, the 


of the estimated 15 to 20 million 
U.S. bowling fans will get out of 
tipping the boys who set up the pins 
and will enjoy the psychological 
freedom of rolling a bad ball without 
wondering what the youth at the 
other end of the alley thinks about it. 
e How Device Works—Although the 
Pinspotter has many parts, its se- 
quence of operations is relatively sim- 
ple. After a ball is rolled, and falls 
into the pit at the end of the alley, 
its weight on a cradle triggers the 
motor-driven mechanisms; the ball is 
hoisted onto the return runway and 
suction cups lift the pins still stand- 
ing (left), so that a wooden arm or 
sweep can push the fallen pins into 
the pit. The remaining pins are 
then put back into the exact posi- 
tion from which they were lifted. 
After the second ball, or a ten-strike 
with the first, the alley is swept clear 
of pins and a second set put into 
place (right). 

Meanwhile the pins in the pit from 
the preceding frame are mechanic- 
ally dumped into a hopper to be 
lifted to a loading section at the top 
of the machine, whence they move 
out on rails and are deposited in a 
rack. Upside down at this point, the 
pins invert as the rack swings down 
(and the suction cups swing up) on 
a reversible turntable. This proce- 
dure goes on endlessly at a rate of 
74 to 84 games an hour, compared 


Automatic Pin Boy to Be Unveiled at Bowling Congress 


to 7 or 74 for an efficient pin boy. 
e Dramatic Flashes—The pin ma- 
chine, 7 ft. 9 in. high, can be installed 
on any regulation alley without 
alterations. And a separate indi 
cator may be provided to flash strikes, 
spares, and fouls with the dramatiz 
ing effect of a pinball machine. 

Designed to cost the alley pro- 
prictor less than he pays his pin 
boys, the robot will be leased on a 
down payment basis, plus 7¢ or 8¢ 
a game as totaled on an automatic 
counter. 

In recent years, the popular fam 
ily sport of bowling has been handi 
capped by a shortage of alley help. 
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bowling alley robot was experimen- 
= oft tally revived in 1944 by wartime im- 
ar provements in mechanical and elec- 
hat trical devices. 
. A few of the devices may be seen 
lad in the bowling alleys by fall. But 
of P manufacturing delays will postpone 
spits the time when any large percentage 
weak 
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WELL HAVE 


OPERATION! 


{ FEATHER-TOUCH 


Famous Globe- Wernicke 


STEEL ~eoson-2ur FILES 


are Back Again! 


Yes, here’s the news that wise and 
discerning buyers all over the world 
have waited for! G/W Steel filing 
cabinets . . . engineered for feather- 
touch operation . . . precision-built 
for fine looks and lasting depend- 
able service . . . are now increasing- 


ly available. The truly fine cabinets 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND 


in the fine equipment field. Again 
they uphold the famed G/W leader- 
ship. See them at your G/W dealer 
who now has increasing quantities. 


Or write The Globe-Wernicke Co., 


*“FIND--TIS”’ 
BOOK FREE! 
Shows how easy filing 
and finding can be. 
Ask your G/W dealer, 
o write 
Globe - Wernicke 


Cincinnati \«,) 3. 
12, Ohio. 


ad 


| 3 . 
% G "We ® Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
lobe a Qg rn icke eam tur 


SYSTEMS Stationers’ Supplies 


produced in an average yea 
molasses from this much can 
yield 10,000,000 Ib. of aconi 
with a commercial value of $3 
Enjoying a demand reporte 
ceed the supply, aconitic acid 
in the manufacture of synthe 
resins, plastics, food products 
cines, and beverages. It form 
made synthetically from citric ; 
The process for extracting 
aconitate from cane molasses 
fected last fall by Emil K 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and the patents on the process 
by the department. Calcium 
and lime are added to the mo! 
precipitate the aconitate, whic! 
covered by a washing process ai 
tion. A plus value accrues fron 
covery, because the sugar a 
molasses are improved. 
© To Increase Output—Between 
and 60 tons of the acid were i 
from grade B molasses last season 
pilot plant operated by the New Ib 
Sugar Cooperative, Inc. In additi 
to the four existing sugar factori 
ning to install extraction plants, a 
corporation may be formed fo 
clusive production of the material 


RESEARCH IN PRODUCTION 


A manufacturing research centcr 
voted to improving production metho 
as distinct from conventional rescai 
projects in product betterment, was a 
nounced last week by Internation 
Harvester Co. 

rhe unit will be set up on Chicag 
southwest side in a 230,000-sq. ft 
plus war plant for which Harvester 
paying $1,353,000. The building f 
merly was used by Foote Bros. Gear § 
Machine Corp. in making aircraft « 
gine parts. The center will employ 35 
people. 

The center’s two basic function 
be: (1) to try out new machines 
processes, whether offered by the Il 
vester organization or outside suppli 
(2) to find better methods for sp« 
production problems, either on request 
from manufacturing divisions or on t 
initiative of the center’s own resca! 
staff. 

Eight laboratories will handle p! 
process problems, while a methods | 
provement section, comprising eng 
neers and technicians, will have 
down-to-earth task of applying th« 
ter’s developments in the cold light 
the dollar sign. ‘This section will b¢ 
sponsible for: (1) estimating the cost 
of changes fostered by the center; 
recommending the sequence of produc 
tion operations for new products; 2! 
(3) applying the laboratories’ finding 
to existing manufacturing processes 
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Industry's Electrica 


e If your plant’s electrical distribution and 
control system is like most, it was subjected 
to terrific stress throughout the war. If any 
part of it has become overloaded, unreliable, 
poorly located or improperly applied, serious 
losses are a certainty. After all, your entire 
production revolves around it. 


DETROIT 


| Systems Have Taken a 


(le Dealing 


Wherever Electricity Is Distributed and Controlled 


SQUARE 


MILWAUKEE 


As you face today’s biggest 
problem—“How to Protect 
Profit Margins” — take a 
good look at this major source 
of profit leaks in your plant 


Check with your head electrical man. If 
there are potential profit leaks, a Square D 
Field Engineer, without obligation, will work 
with him in plugging them. 

Field Engineer counsel is available through 
Square D offices in 50 principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities, 


Lj) COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES - 


GENERALLY.... 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 
suited to your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL'S" Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox comPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 10, ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lowis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchenden. 

Continental Box Company, inca 

Houston, Dallas. 


“Tarn to the “Jurtle 


for another good example of real 
“Part of the Product” protection. 
GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers are also designed spe- 
cially for the product. There are 
many advantages that are impor- 
tant to you... and to the profit 
side of your production picture. 

They’re compact —no space is 
wasted. More GENERAL boxes to 
the load or box car. They’re light, 
yet extra strong—no weight is 
wasted. GENERAL containers are 
easier to handle, more economical 
to ship. They're quickly and easily 
assembled. 

Further, frequently the GENERAL 
Engineered Shipping Container and 
the product come down the con- 
veyor line together—as a unit. Re- 
sult: increased production, reduced 
man-hour costs. 

We will be glad to help you too 
with your packing problems. Write 
today for more information. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


me 


Electronic Grinder 


To achieve high-speed, low-cot, p; 
cision grinding of large templat::, | 
those employed in automobile bi dy an; 
aircraft fuselage and wing manu: ictus 
the Shefhield Corp., Dayton, Olivo, },; 
developed a new grinder with ele tron; 
control of wheelhead axial traveise, 4 
the automatic mechanism moves the 
grinding wheel along the edge of th 


workpiece, the operator causes it to fol 
low a profile scribed on the piece. He 
does this by looking through a 20-power 
microscope and turning a handwhceel ty 
move the wheelhead in or out so tha 
the instrument’s crosshairs stay on th 
line. Irregularities in the outline am 
accommodated by swiveling the whee 
head on a turret as much as 40 deg 
on either side of center. 


DDT Wallpaper 


Scheduled for national distribution 
March, a new DDT-treated cedar-closet 
wallpaper will carry a year’s guarantet 
that it will kill moths, ants, flies, mos 
quitoes, silverfish, and many other ir- 
sects which come in contact with i 
yet offer no hazard to people or pet 
Made by Trimz Co., Inc., Merchandix 
Mart, Chicago, the paper will be read 
pasted for easy application and wil 
come in packages containing 48 ft. 
15-in. width to retail at $2.98. 


Shi te AM |S bleh 


Bright Television Screen 


Latest contribution to better hom¢ 
television is the Type 5TP4 Projection 
Kinescope which designed to bring into 
the realm of practicability images 0 
the home receiver screen which at 
brighter than commercial motion pi 
tures. Developed by RCA Victor 
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.--explores your storage 
and material handling 
operations for time, 
floor space and 
inventory economies 
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r-closet Scores of industrial plants have found important short cuts and 
arantet savings through a Lyon “investigation” of their methods and 
S, Mov facilities for storing and handling tools and materials. 
her i A Lyon Survey includes a thorough study of possible improve- 
vith it ments in arrangement and use of present storage, toolroom and 
T pet material handling equipment. Recommendations may cover 
andis (1) methods for making maximum use of a minimum inventory, 
readr- (2) proper protection for dies and small tools, (3) equipment 
d wil arrangements to save space and operating time, (4) the use of 
ft. of shop containers for safe handling of materials in production. 
The detailed recommendations included in a Lyon Survey may 
be put to work in whole or in part as production and storage needs 
dictate. This survey service is offered without obligation. Write 
' us for full details. 
10me 
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Victo GENERAL OFFICES: 210 MONROE AVENUE # AURORA eo ILLINOIS 


3, 19 Branches and Deolers in All Principal Cities 
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has been added to the world’s leading family 
of best-performing brushes 


HE outstanding performances of Osborn brushes — 
whether they be Master Wheels or Monitors or Disc 
Center Sections—have won the plaudits of the industrial world. 


Now a new performer has been added to the Osborn lists 
—a power brush like none you ever saw before! It’s called the 
SITUFT. It was developed by Osborn engineers in the last 
months of the war—and it literally performed miracles of 
production. 


The Situft is built on an entirely new principle of wire 
suspension. It can do jobs no other brush (in some cases, no 
other tool) could ever do before. Its cost is almost unbeliev- 
ably low—17¢ per brush—yet it has saved thousands of dollars 
in production costs—cleaning, deburring and surface finish- 
ing internal, hard-to-get-at places. A complete tool crib kit 
containing one each of all 12 sizes (%4” to 1%”) and 2 holders 
costs $2.85. You ought to have one. Kits and open stock avail- 
able from your local Osborn distributor. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


Camden, N. J., for use with a -cf 
optical system to provide view 
images about as big as a newsp. cr) 
the new tube has a face onl; 5 5° 
diameter. 
The high degree of brig':tn 
achieved by a metallic film abo, 
millionths of an inch thick) on the 
of the fluorescent screen in t! 
the tube. This film passes t! 
lated beam of high-voltage 
which carries the broadcast ; 
the screen, but it reflects back throy 
the screen the light ordinarily radiy, 
from the back of the screen ti 
inside of the tube. 
Better contrast between light , 
dark areas on the image screen i; ; 
claimed, and the accumulation 
charge of electrons on the screen js 
to be avoided, permitting the hig, 
voltages required for sharp focus » 
high light output. 


Rotating Disk File 


Die castings and plastic picces , 
smoothed at unusually high producti 
rates by a new motor-driven rotut 
disk file which cuts the material ay 
in curled chips, develops relativel 
tle heat, and eliminates labor-consy 
ing replacements. A development 
Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., | 
tool consists of several wedge-shaped § 
segments radially mounted in a |): 
diameter steel body which revolve 
1,200 to 1,800 r.p.m. 


Power Mower-Clipper 


Suburbanites’ summer week ends 1 
be made easier with the new lightwey 
part-aluminum Cyclo-Mower and its 4 
cessory, the Cyclo-Clipper, which 
driven by the mower engine throug! 
flexible shaft and trims hedges and har 
to-get-at places on the lawn. A tc 
version product of Doyle Mfg. Cox 
Syracuse, N. Y., the 20-in. mower 
powered by a small, high-speed, tv 
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cle, air-cooled gasoline engine that 
states the semisteel, flame-hardened, 
= .d diamond-ground blades more than 
000 r.p.m. and will operate as an 
ndependent unit. A curved, louvered 
ngine hood and grass shields of air- 
slane-wing shape streamline the ma- 
hine, while an easily detachable handle 
yermits the 68-lb. cutter to be carried 
mn a car. 

A companion development is the new 
itilitor, really the mower engine on a 
»ull-about chassis, for powering insecti- 
ide and paint sprayers, milking ma- 
hines, washers, churns, and cream sep- 
rators. 


THINGS TO COME 


Engineers have thought up two 
CUS af more applications for the versatile 
magnetic wire recorder. One is a 
centralized recording department 
for office buildings to which an 
executive could dictate from his 


ieces desk or by telephone from his 
‘oduct home, or club. The central con- 
rotat™l™l trol room would flash a signal 
rial an light on his secretary’s desk, and 
‘ively Wl by flicking a switch she could 
-consu™™ have the dictation run off for 
ment @ transcribing, either immediately 
Pa., or later. 
vaped § The other new idea is a clock- 
a 124 controlled radio equipped with a 
volves @ magnetic wire machine to record 


preselected programs during the 
owner's absence so that he may 
play them on his return. 


ends mi @Health authorities willing, a 
htwei dental tablet containing a fluorine 
nd it: compound and other ingredients 
which @@ intended to reduce the develop- 
hrougif™ ment of dental caries may be 
ind haf available soon, but only through 
A rccofi prescription. To be held in the 
g. Com mouth until it dissolves and comes 
nowcr @# into contact with the teeth, the 
ed, ti tablet has been tested clinically 


with promising results. 

This development follows ex- 
perimental treatment of drinking 
water with sodium fluoride (BW 
Apr.22’44,p44) to avoid holes for 
the dentist’s drill, particularly in 
the teeth of children. 


¢ Peanut butter bricks which can 
be sliced and laid on bread like 
cheese will be a kitchen conven- 
ience when new know-how that 
: has been developed in an agricul- 
tural experiment station is utilized 
commercially. The bricks may be 


fai WM sweetened and flavored with 
orange, vanilla, or chocolate for 
flavor variety. 
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That’s the short story of a postage meter. . . which 

makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 

any amount of postage, always available in the right 

amounts... protects postage from damage, loss or 

theft ... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 

not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 

gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 

post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 

direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1401 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. iwCaNaDA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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F | N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Wall Street Sees Storm Signal 


Many believe action in Higgins case indicates that SEC, 
noting avidity for low-priced stock issues, has decided on new 
policy to absolve itself of woes that may come to speculators. 


The Securities & Exchange Com- 

mission charge that Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co., underwriter of the deal, sold 
Higgins, Inc., shares before they were 
actually registered (BW—Feb.16'46, 
p21) has interested far more persons 
than those directly involved in the 
situation. Other Wall Streeters wonder 
whether the citation may not prove to 
be the first gust of a political storm 
that will cover a much wider segment 
of the financial community. 
e An Underlying Factor?—Many are in- 
clined to believe that the increasingly 
avid public interest in speculative se- 
curities, especially in the low-priced 
group that offers much in the way of 
“percentage-profits,” is in large part 
responsible for SEC’s action. 

In the early stages of this yen to 
“take a chance,” the buying targets 
were the many available, long-traded, 
low-priced issues. And, despite “oe 
earnings records which should have 
given pause even to inexperienced 
traders, most of these securities have 
since skyrocketed fantastically. Many 
selling at under $2 in 1942, in fact, 
have since shown advances rangin 
from 1,200% to more than 6,000%. 

@ Tailored to the Customer—An insati- 
able speculative appetite, which has 
drawn a horde of novices into the mar- 
ket, has finally resulted in a rising tide 
of new stock offerings calculated to 
suit such tastes, particularly as to price. 

Some of these have been issues of 

new companies, such as Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. (BW-—Feb.2’46,p70), which 
since last fall has sold over $50 million 
of stock though it still has only manu- 
factured a few “samples.” Others have 
involved former privately owned com- 
panies, as in the Higgins incident, 
which for one reason or another are 
being turned into publicly controlled 
new corporations. 
e Most Sensational—The public recep- 
tion of these new offerings has gener- 
ally been most sensational. Few haven't 
gone “out the window,” despite Wall 
Street’s belief that not many of those 
clamoring for the shares knew exactly 
what risks they were taking on. 

The public, when unable to buy all 
the stock desired from underwriters, has 
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started feverish bidding for it in the 
over-the-counter market. At times, this 
has even resulted in substantial pur- 
chases at as much as 25% above the 
original offering price soon after the 
subscription books were closed. 
Obviously, Wall Street likes to see 
new companies and “venture money” 
offerings. Neither has it any reason to 
“doubt that a goodly number of the 
corporations now making initial bows 
will eventually prove successful enter- 
prises. 
e What the Street Knows—It knows 
equally well from past experience, how- 
ever, that there are apt to be some 
casualties; that not every buyer of the 
present increasing crop of low-priced 
offerings is going to profit, as hoped, 
from his ride on the gravy train; and 


FAST TRADING IN GOVERNMENT ISSUES 


To facilitate trading in a heavy market, C. ]. Devine & Co., New York, on 
of the country’s biggest dealers in government bonds, has gone automatic 
with an electrical quotation board, reportedly the first of its kind devote 
entirely to Treasury issues. From the central control room in the firm’s ofhe: 
where the company records its own market changes, lights flash warning; ‘ 
any upward or downward movement; a special signal indicates whether th 
firm wants to buy or sell. Another device tells telegraphers to notify Devine 
eight branches of any change. The installation, similar to that used for stoci 
quotations, is leased from Teleregister Corp., New York, its developer. 


that buyers of speculative issues sho, 
clearly understand that many ©: the, 
(especially those who can’t afford y 
are destined to hold the bag w 
present boom eventually pops. 

The financial district is wel! ay, 
(1) that despite the setting up « SF 
the buyer » geval issues still buy. at | 
own risk; (2) that the commission | 
only the power, with respect 
offerings, to see that the issuer mak; 
full disclosure of all relevar.t facts 
(3) that the prospectus whic! 
accompany an offering of new securit 
always specifically warns that th 
“have not been approved or dj 
proved” by the SEC. 
eA Misapprehension—Noneth: 
likewise knows that the mere fact thy 
no new issues can be sold until! Sf 
permits their release for offering is 
being widely construed by the uny 
tiated (and many greenhorns arc 
busily “investing” their moncy 
meaning that new issues are safe to 
and that SEC has removed all the ris 
once associated with them. And 4 
Street, also, is convinced that SIC 
similarly is aware of this unfortu 
misapprehension. 

Thus, correctly or not, many in th 
financial area now have the idea thu 
the Higgins action is the first step in; 
“skirt-cleaning” program designed 
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C to make sure that only Wall Street 
iJ] be blamed for any future anguish 
~perienced by those tyros who are now 
» avidly gulping down speculative new 


What Is Now Required—Under SEC 
les now prevailing, an issuer of new 
ities must register them with the 
mmission and furnish a prospectus 
ontaining full information concerning 
elf and the financing operation. 
An “incubation” period of up to 20 
-s then follows. Becis this period, 
tFC’s staff makes sure that the data 
mished disclose all the information 
feemed necessary. If more dope is de- 
ired, the company is asked for it. And 
not until SEC is fully satisfied on that 
Fact thafilM&core is an issue released for public 
til SEG fering. 

& 1s st Orders Must Wait—While the new 
C UnmilMRcsue is in registration, no orders can be 
arc nowiii&olicited in any manner. All orders 
Cy) wflReceived without solicitation must be 
¢ to bufilumed down. All an underwriter can 
thie rishfiMdo legally in such cases is to advise the 
‘nd th@ilivould-be buyer that his order must be 
it SEQiiRefused, that his indication of interest 
ortunatiin the contemplated offering has been 
oted, and that it will be kept in 
’ in thdilimind when the issue is released. 

lea thf According to SEC’s case record, An- 
tcp in Miidrew Jackson Higgins and Van Alstyne, 
ned b#Noel & Co. completed arrangements 
or their Higgins, Inc., deal in mid- 
December and announced it publicly 
early January. The new company was 
ganized a few days later, Jan. 9, and 
he investment bankers on the same day 
completed formation of a 75-member 
iting syndicate. The next day, 
SE tts, formation of a selling 
group of 160 dealers was completed. 
SEC Charges—Almost imme- 
, the commission says, even 
gh the new issue was not registered 
til Jan. 30, “numerous requests were 
ceived by dealers” for the shares. Van 
ne was notified of such orders and, 
t is alleged, on the basis of the infor- 
tation received in reply, the dealers 
promptly “allotted specific amounts to 
customers.” The underwriter, it is 
aimed, similarly entered on its books 
“buy” order tickets covering 2,600 
shares ordered by its own clients. 
The commission also quotes a letter 
fom Higgins to Van Alstyne, dated 
Jan. 11, mentioning “the spectacular 
manner in which your company re- 
ceived oversubscriptions,” disclosing 
that the “meager allotment” of a New 
Orleans house “was sold out in a few 
minutes,” and requesting that some- 
thing be done in behalf of loyal Higgins 
er tha ™@Ployees “who seem to be unanimous 
[ai wanting to invest their savings in” 
‘VINC Mi the new issue. 
_Stociile “When Issued”—Since the issue’s or- 
iginal 20-day waiting period only ended 
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Sponsorship Counts 


To the investing public, the type of “sponsorship’”’ provided for a new 
issue of securities does make a difference . . . particularly in the case of a 
medium-sized corporation whose securities are not too widely held. The 
confidence which investors have in this 67-year-old firm is a valuable asset 
to sound corporations desiring additional capital on favorable terms. 


When you need additional capital for your corporation, you are invited to 
make use of the experience and up-to-date knowledge available through 
this firm, with 23 offices throughout the country and a field organization 
of 300 capable securities distributors. The partners or resident managers 
of any of our offices will be pleased to discuss your financing requirements 
with you. Or, you may obtain a booklet providing further information 
about our firm by writing one of our principal offices listed below. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


BOSTON 10 
24 FEDERAL ST. 


NEW YORK 4 
25 BROAD ST, 


CHICAGO 4 
209 S. LA SALLE ST, 


\ ‘int - 


Now .. 


How much space, time and money is necessary for building more 

orderly cities, more convenient cities, for eradicating slum sections and ® 
making ofhces, factories and homes better to work and live in? 
book offers a completely realistic survey of all the problems along the 
way—economics, politics, administration, finance and design—and out- 
lines a practical, step-by-step program for solving them. Read how your 
city can be improved, how you may share in this amazingly sound plan. 


Just Published! 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD 


City Building in Terms of Space, Time and Money 


Will city planning work? This author show 


How much space, time and money— 
to bring our cities up-to-date? 
- @ step by step program for 


city planning that meets modern needs for 
beauty, utility and growth. 


This 


By LOUIS JUSTEMENT ; ~ 
. = “ 10w the many problems involved car 
Architect, Washington, D. C. solved to integrate the responsibilities 
economists, public officials. realtors, ar: 
232 pages, 7 x 10, 69 illustrations, $4.50 tects, builders, bankers, lawyers, labor lea 
ers and politicians. Read how city plan: 
Full of energetic ideas with plenty of = ana rebuilding can coordinate the needs 
hard thinking to back them up, this book urban redevelopment with the larger ne« 
of the national economy—how it can pr 


shows— 


—how we can realize alf the advantages of genuine city 
planning while providing full scope for private enter- 


a suitable and inspiring means of uti! 
our boundless productive capacity 


prise and individual creative ability 

—how we can create a constant demand for new hous- 
ing, maintaining a high ftevel of production over an 
ae period of years, without huge public expendi- 
ures 


—how we can reduce building costs at the same time 
maintaining high standards for materials 


—how the program should be financed, from a careful 
consideration of possible methods 


Find out fjust what type of city planning is aimed 
at; read and see described with maps and photographs 
how a particular American city could be improved, with 
@ more convenient traffic system, with public buildings, 
housing and shopping facilities designed for better 
living. 


—Send for a copy 10 days on approval— 


Seceecceseseecesscseeeesnensscaed 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

Send me Justement’s NEW CITIES FOR OLD 
for 10 days’ examination on approval In If 
days I will send $4.50, plus few cents postage 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 


MU bed pneetnnssbecescbscesseccesccese 


GHERD »occieetesesccdscvensccces 
GOT, ccc ccccccccccccccocccoses BW-2-23-46 
In Canada: Mail to Embassy toon Co 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, |! 


ooo 


SPEED YOUR PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM 
with an 


engages you're building a new sales force — selling 
a new product to your prewar team—or breaking-in 


production personnel—you can do it a lot better, and a lot 
faster, with an RCA Sound Film Projector. 


Sound films make it easy to show new product features, 
put across sales techniques, demonstrate fabrication and 
assembly procedures. Actual figures show that personnel 
trained with the help of sound film learn as much as 40% 
faster, retain as much as 38% more, than groups taught by 
ordinary methods. 

You'll get the most out of this mod- 
ern training technique with an RCA 
Sound Film Projector. For “on-the- 
spot” realism you can’t beat its bril- 
liant, life-like illumination and true 
sound reproduction. It’s easy to oper- 
ate—simple to maintain. 

Get the facts today. For descriptive 
booklet write Dept. 21-B, RCA 16mm 
Projectors, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, New Jersey. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN, H.J. 


on Feb. 19, obviously, no stock actyy 
changed hands even if it was “soy 
along the lines charged by SEC Mor 
over, all such “transactions” ere 
necessity on a “when issued bay 
since they were contingent on «venty 
release of the new offering fr 
tration. 

Van Alstyne says that it had y 
inkling of SEC’s action until the 1 
came over the Dow-Jones news ticke, 
The house expressed the belief that 
steps in the Higgins matter co IpTised 
“the same procedure followed 
stantially all underwriting houses doing 
a similar business.” 7 
e Law Held Impractical—Wall Str 
doesn’t doubt the firm’s statement, } 
agrees with Barron’s that “the real dig 
culty is that the law is impractical 
somewhat the same way that Pro! 
tion was impractical” and that: if, unde 
recent conditions, “every house 
every employee complied with th 
of the law and even refused to til 
about the coming issue, their telephone 
could not carry the load on the mon. 
ing of the offering.” 

The Street thinks that the fault | 
with the statute and SEC’s regulatio: 
just as much as with the financial con. 
munity’s willingness “to feed a public 
appetite for speculation in untried bus. 
nesses.”” And most traders would like 
to see some changes made in the rule 
since the final outcome in this case, 
scheduled now for a hearing on Mar. |, 
can revolutionize what has become the 
“customary” procedure for distributing 
new securities. 

The Street, however, doesn’t reall 
expect any changes in its favor. It doe 
expect that, once a general decline 
sends many new issues below their ong- 
inal offering price, the lamen‘ations of 
the greenhorns will be translated int 
political complaints to Wall Street’ 
sole detriment 


A REAL ESTATE BARGAIN 


When Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
U.S. ambassador to Great Britain 
bought Chicago’s Merchandise Mart 
from Marshall Field & Co. last yea 
(BW—Jul.28’45,p52), the price was onl 
about half the $26,000,000 reported at 
that time. 

The company’s 1945 annual report 
released last week, reveals that the huge 
office building brought the equivalent 
of $18,140,019, of which $5,187,503 
was through a reduction of excess-profits 
tax due to the loss incurred through the 
sale. These figures indicate that the 
amount Kennedy paid was only $12- 
952,516, plus whatever commission he 
paid to John J. Reynolds, the New York 
real estate broker who arranged the deal 

Kennedy financed the purchase with 
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6048 South Cicero Ave. ™™ 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


208 SOUTH CERO avtnue eed Sy — Piva ee . 


"PLEASE ENTER OUR ORDER FOR THE FOLLO 


HITED ATR LE 4 


a6.. 0 8 


PURCHASE ORDER 
re CcG- yi rs 


toe Sh 


IN 
REPORT 


H. L. Ruggles Company 
107 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


® 
SRSF SOUTH CHCSMO Avenue + CHICAGO MAL 


Dept. €6°26496°R 
6048 South Cicero Ave. 4 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


PLEASE ENTER OUR ORDER FOR THE FOLS 


=. = 


UNITED AIR LINES 


s ¢ ° ® > 


Same GOUT OCHO avEreyd « CaP eRO MM ELINONS ¢ SORTER "eae 


venpoe PURCHASE ORDER 
‘ No. Cte 


8. L. Ruggles Company 
107 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Tliincis IN TRIPLICATE 
CEA OTe on ae AND ALL 
Cunes Gases wuntge CORRESPONDENCE 
1 
¢ S2eee SHP TOuniTsO AR LINES INC BTEC $999 SO. CICERO AVE 
pasae ‘ CHICAGO 


> Dept, $G"23436-R 
* 


Chicago 3a, 


Tilinois 


PURCHASE ORDER FOLLOW-AiE 
UNITED AIR LINES 


6049 South Cileero ave, meee Vendor's 


UNITED AIR LINES, INC 
mueoases’ 
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2 9990 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE + CHICAGO MO LUNG 
wooe PURCHASE ORD 
No. 
L. Ruggles Company 
iby herth masher brize 
Chicago, Illinois 
ae 
& rc SHIP TO:UNITED AiR LINSS, ince 
12°26746 Dept. CG-28486"R ‘ 
6048 South Cicero Ave. on 
21-8 Chicago 38, Tllinois 
1100°42 
Smith ies 
PLEASE ENTER OUR.ORDER FOR THE FO 
_. QUANTITY aoe OSSCRETION 


+. ou UA~290 


£5) SM) __S"527 | 


Report of trip passe 


Personal Accident & J] 
(S00/pkz} Print on 


“DITTO ELIMINATES REPEATED 
» REWRITINGS OF PURCHASE 
4 ORDERS AND PARTIAL 

SAP TO.UNITED AiR LINES, INC. RECEIVALS"/ United Air Lines, ye) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eliminating repeated rewritings of essen- 
tial information is the keystone of all 
Ditto Business Systems. Fundamentally 
it’s a matter of copies—quick, accurate 
copies made froma paper original; copies 
made in whole or in part—on forms vary- 
ing in size and weight; originals used 
repeatedly to produce copies when and 
wherethey are needed—without rewriting, 
The same time and money-saving prin- 
ciples apply to purchasing, order-billing, 
production, payroll. Write for facts today. 


DITTO, INC., 2247 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, lil. 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING BUSINES: 


SYSTEMS 


i not @ Purchase Order. Fil 
intormeton on the 
ond reture 2 copies to 
Air Lines, Inc... ‘$28 ne, 0 
59S? South Cicero Ave 
2. ren 
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a 4) 50 -Me =! 
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SMALL PACKAGE 


from 


 Bendi -Pacific 


~~ 


ee: 154,000 hydraulic cylinders and rams 
is a pretty good start in this specialized business. 
In building these “muscles”, however, Bendix- 
Pacific also has been building better performance in- 
to cylinders and rams for high pressure operation. 


The cylinders and rams illustrated here are typ- 
ical of the latest.Bendix-Pacific designs for a wide 
range of industrial applications. 


Many basic engineering, manufacturing and 
service improvements which Bendix-Pacific has 
pioneered over the past nine years are reflected in 
these modern products. Bendix-Pacific was one 
of the first to use “O” ring packings to eliminate 
leakage. Widespread use is made of them today. 
Flash welding and copper brazing have been used 
for years to simplify manufacture and reduce 
costs, and a unique “Finish Standard” procedure 
has further improved the performance and life of 
the products. Bendix-Pacific also has stressed sim- 
plification of design and accessibility of parts to 
aid field service and shop maintenance. 


Bendix-Pacific is in the cylinderand ram business 
to produce better products at competitive prices. 
Competent engineering ability is immediately 
available to assist you in the solution of any prob- 
lem. Let us tell you how these products can im- 
prove your performance. Your inquiry is invited. 


“Pacific Division 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 


© 1946, Bendix Aviation Corp. 


j Rapid Transit Co. (elevated) lines wx 


a $12,500,000 loan on the  jyjj4, 
from the Equitable Life Assur: nce ¢ 
ciety for 20 years at 44%. Thi. n 

that the building, which cost ip 4 
neighborhood of $31 million whe, 
was built in 1930, was purchas:d wy 
an outlay of only about $1 m’\\i ~~ 
cash, 


Transit Ruling 


Chicago's 20-year dispute 
nearer an end as federal coy; 
approves the city’s plans fy 
purchasing private lines. 


Chicago’s shopworn traction unifig 
tion issue was nearer a settlement thy 
week than at any time in the last }) 
years. 

Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe ¢ 
maxed the seventh effort to reorganize 
public transportation by ruling last wee 
that the Chicago Transit Authority 
proposal for public ownership of Ch; 
cago Surface Lines and the Chicag) 


fair and feasible. The price: $75 million 
for C.S.L. and $12,162,500 for the E! 
e End of the Line—The ruling brough 
jubilation among legal counsel for in 
terests which, it is thought, will be abi 
to swing a two-thirds approving vot 
among the lines’ 40,000 security hold 
ers. For some lawyers it looked like th 
end of a life career. Some, at leas 
might be able to retire on their earning 
from the litigation. 

Optimists said that if all go 
smoothly, the C.T.A. will be operating 
and improving the lines, along with th 
profitable Chicago Motor Coach C 
buses (still to be acquired), by 1947 
e Security Returns—The ruling mean 
that security holders will share abou 
$108 million from the purchase pric 
and from C.S.L. reserve cash. Holden 
of first mortgages of two of the fou 
subsidiaries of the C.S.L. will be pai 
100%. First mortgage bonds of th 
Chicago City Railways Co. will get %e 
on the $1. Three sets of C.S.L. junio 
bond holders will get 25¢ to 60¢ 

Holders of $15 million of series 5 
bonds and public holders of 9,00) 
shares of stock in various C.S.L. com 
panies will get nothing. These group 
made futile efforts to obtain a_ bette: 
price for the property, whose value ha 
been put as high as $253 million—and 
it appears unlikely that appeal to 4 
higher court could upset the new ruling 
e Love-Match Settlement—The reason 
the deal went through so smoothly lies 
somewhere in the love-match between 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly’s Democrat 
(who control Chicago’s government 
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3 4 Gov. Dwight H. Green’s Republi- 
"h ns (who run the state). A year ago, 
lly first offered the same price that 
oe approved last week. But Chicago 
d not control the El lines, which 
tend into Evanston, Oak Park, and 
er suburbs not under Kelly’s control. 
Chicago and suburban voters duly 
pproved the C.T.A. in a desultory ref- 
dum last June (BW-—Jun.16'45, 
63). The state legislature also ap- 
oved it, and a friendly suit got the 
jinois Supreme Court’s O.K. last fall. 
hen the final hearings started. 
Franchise Withheld—As the court 
ointed out last week, Kelly has a 
ranglehold; none of the four com- 
anies that form the C.S.L. has, or can 
t, a franchise. Only two of the El’s 
bur component companies have fran- 
ises, and these won’t be renewed now. 
Until last week, investment bankers 
emed ready enough to take the 
T.A.’s proposed $90 million issue of 
onds to be paid off by revenue. But 
hen the union representing more than 
0% of C.S.L.’s employees demanded 
20% pay hike, some questioned 
hether a wage increase would permit 
he profits that had been counted on 
pr retiring the bonds. 


ARM BUREAU INSURANCE 


Farm Bureau Federation leaders in 
ix southern states are exploring the 
rospects of forming cooperatively an 
dine, legal-reserve, participating-stock 
fe insurance company. 

Conventional insurance firms have 
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_ facing growing competition from 

5° . ? 
peratingpompanies owned and < g—tg by 
vith thAggute farm bureaus, and only the scale 


f the prospective venture is new. 
kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
ppi, Tennessee, and Texas are consid- 
ng joint action because no smaller 
se price OUP in the area could count on plac- 
Holdenfaamtg $15 million face value on the books 
he foun the first year. And experience shows 
#@iat this is the minimum needed. 
of th Premium rates for the six-state com- 
get Yiemeny would be kept low by putting a 
iling of about 10% on profits on a 
pital stock issue of not more than 
cries gp 00,000. The company probably will 
9 yiqgpe chartered in Mississippi, and its pro- 
E oters think that, with luck, it may 
groupe Operating by June. 
bette An advantage claimed for companies 
ue halt this is a low rate scale. Through 
bership in farm bureaus and other 
ral cooperative activities, they also 
manage to insure farmers living in such 
emote places that the supposedly ubi- 
juitous salesmen of other companies 
ail to reach them. . 
The first company of this class was 
ormed in 1929 by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Assn. 
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Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil. Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 


comes out on top. 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe- 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry. In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies. Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op- 
portunities. 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business. It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business. It 
supplies the “know how” that enables 
top executives to manage amy business. 


How to get such executive training 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi- 
nance and Accounting. It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but executives! 


Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
free copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” 
will be mailed to you. 


a rr rr 


Takes months instead of years 


This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods, Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months. It 
does not interfere with a man’s present 
position, being taken at home, during 
spare hours. More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed; many call it “‘a turning 
point in their lives.” 


Many prominent contributors 


One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors. 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J. Watson, President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; Frederick W. 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE! 


You can read the Institute’s stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” Convenient, time- 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli- 
gation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon! 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 385, 71 West 23rd St. 

New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: $4 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of 
the $4 pene book—"“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” 
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THREE TYPES 


SAFETY and 
FLEXIBILITY 


in the palm of your hand ! 


Wherever man’s hand is turned to 
work, there is work for Jomac In- 
dustrial Gloves! Jomac Industrial 
Gloves are designed on a truly 
scientific basis . . . they answer the 
need of workers in every industry. 
Jomac Gloves provide long-lasting 
protection, plus flexibility as supple 
as the hand itself! 

Jomac’s extraordinary fabric is 
composed of hundreds of “cush- 
ions”... and “air-cells” locked se- 
curely into place by a hidden stitch. 
Jomac’s fabric is soft and pliable 
... but it gives unfailing protection 
against sharp,cutting edges; against 
scorching heat. Jomac Industrial 
Gloves give up to 7 times the wear 
of ordinary work-gloves! For full 
details, write C. Walker Jones Co., 
6135 N. Lambert St., Philadelphia 
38, Pa. Foreign Representatives: 
Gillespie & Company of New York, 


Inc., 96 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. / 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH SAFETY” 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Try JOMA 
Pencil-Pick-up T 
»u'll NOTE the differen 


Safety Gauntlet -Cufts 


OF JOMAC GLOVES 
Regular Industrial Type + Heat- and Flame-Resisting 


Myers, Catalyst 


Seattle utility “broker” tells 
fees in sales and denies charges 
of unfair prices. Merely a facili- 
tator, he says. 


The “mystery man” of public power, 
Guy C. Myers of Seattle, has become 
somewhat less of a mystery. 

Testifying before the subcommittee 

of the House Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee which is consid- 
ering possible amendments to the Pub- 
lic Utility. Holding Company Act of 
1935 (BW—Feb.16’46,p28), Myers 
went into elaborate detail as to how he 
operates, what he makes in fees, and 
his views on public ownership of elec- 
tric utilities. 
e Nebraska Deal—Myers was asked to 
testify because of his middleman activi- 
ties in connection with the sale of the 
Nebraska Power Co. (a subsidiary of 
American Power & Light Co., which 
has been ordered by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission to dissolve under 
the terms of the holding company law) 
to the Omaha Electric Conaiittes Inc. 
(BW-—Jan.6’45,p58). This transaction 
became the springboard for the cur- 
rent hearings when Rep. Lyle Boren, 
subcommittee chairman, denounced the 
deal on the floor of Congress (BW— 
Jul.28’45,p76). 

Under Boren’s questioning, Myers 
maintained that he holds no opinion as 


to the relative merits of public and 
— ownership. He believes strongly, 
owever, that if the public does decide 
to go into the power business, it should 
buy out existing power companies at a 
fair price rather than build competing 
facilities. His business, he asserted, is 
merely to facilitate the consummation 
of such transactions. 
® Fees Disclosed—He said that his fees 
are figured on the size of the bond issue 
floated by the public power authority 
for the purchase. His scale calls for 24% 
of the dist $4 million, 14% of the next 
$10 million, and 1% of anything over 
that. For negotiating the Nebraska 
Power deal he got $530,000, he said; 
for his services in connection with the 
sale of the 16 o'her power properties 
in that state, $798,000. He pointed 
out, however, that he has been working 
on these deals since 1934, and that the 
$1,328,000 boils down, after expenses, 
to only about $67,000 a year before 
taxes. 

Myers has also been active in his 
home state of Washington. For deals 
he has arranged there, he testified, his 
receipts have been $129,000. Still pend- 
ing is the sale of Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. to a group of Public Util- 
ity Districts of that state, upon consum- 
mation of which he stands to realize 
about $1,100,000 before expenses 
(BW—Feb.24'45,p34). 

e Defends Prices—He replied heatedly 
to Boren’s assertion that the Nebraska 
Power deal was a “swindle” in which a 
$32 million property had been sold for 
$45 million, largely because of the tax ex- 


Not a mystery man but a professional middleman dealing in transfers of 
utilities from private to public ownership, Guy C. Myers (left) insists that the 
$45 million Omaha Electric Committee, Inc., paid for Nebraska Power Co. 
was not too much. And Theodore Maenner (right), O.E.C. president, agrees. 
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If you're a 
“Sidewalk 
| Superintendent” 


< -watch the 
were rope 


Here’s a show that scores a hit 
nee it Sea Ps s00epid erection. _ . 
These big cranes pick up steel girders oo 2 = 
and mesh them a4 place like the i é —_ am pe rong: enndeoregese 
gears in your car. star in the cab a : =e ’ 
*¢ with 1 Ss ‘a shovel and wheelbarrow. Now 
pe nga wand Lrgermed — a St bulldozers, shovels and trench 
, a ~ ~~ 4 hoes make the dirt fly—and their 
—— moving parts are actuated by 
Logging machinery moves dead- wire rope, Preformed preferred. 
weight logs with wire rope providing 
the sinews. Preformed wire rope gets 
top billing because it handles easier, 
resists kinking and stands the gaff. 


On jobs like these and hundreds of others the new wire rope 
—Preformed—is breaking old performance records. Operators 
like it because it’s safer and handles easier. The office likes it 
because it lasts longer and reduces time lost for replacement. 
It makes money by saving money. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 


. Never before has home meant 
so much. 


Never before have so many 
millions of people had to wait 
years to start their own homes. 


What does that tell you about 
the entirely new force and im- 
portance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that’s 
written entirely to help people 
live better in their homes? 


HERES 


inte 
NO, PLACE 


LIKE HOME 


end no piace like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything thot 
goes into “homes. 


CIRCULATION OVER 2,650,000 


emption conferred by public ownership. 
Myers conceded that tax exemption was 
an important factor, but asserted that 
the $32 million original cost was a “‘rate- 
making figure” that had no bearing 
on the valuation of the property for 
purchase. He said that on a times- 
earnings basis, private companies have 


ins 


paid higher prices for properties during 


the past year than the Omaha Electric 
Committee paid for Nebraska Power 
over a year ago, and added that if 
Nebraska Power were to be bought to- 
day by a private utility, the price would 
be even higher than the $45 million 
the property brought from O.E.C, 


John Hay (Jock) Whitney, ex- 
colonel of the Army Air Forces, is 
celebrating his return to civilian life 
by broadening his business activities. 
Through his newly organized J. H. 
Whitney & Co., he is now ready to 
supply risk capital to help develop 
medium and _ smaller-sized enter- 
prises. 

Though Whitney, at 41, is prob- 

ably best known to the public be- 
cause of his polo playing, ‘his interest 
in horse-racing (a field in which 
“Whitney luck” has been a byword), 
and his prominence in cafe society, 
he has also found time to be a busi- 
nessman, too. 
e Up From Wall Street—In 1929, 
after Groton, Yale, and Oxford, 
young Whitney got a job as a $65-a- 
month clerk in the New York office 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., the old 
Boston banking firm which was then 
at the peak of its prominence. 

Also clerking there at the time was 
Langbourne Mead Williams, Jr., 
scion of an old Richmond (Va.) 
banking family, whose father had 
helped to found the Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. Whitney and Williams be- 
came fast friends. 

Williams did not like the way his 
father’s old company was being 
handled by a group headed by Eric 
Swenson, ex-chairman of New York’s 
National City Bank. He talked with 
Whitney, and the two decided to do 
something about it. 
©. Working Control—With some 
other friends of Williams as allies, 
they started buying Freeport Sulphur 
stock. Aided greatly by the huge for- 
tune which Payne Whitney had left 
to John Hay, his only son, in 1927, 
the young men soon got working 
control of the company. Williams 
was installed as vice-president and 
treasurer in 1930 and as president in 
1933, and Whitney ever since has 
been one of Freeport Sulphur’s more 
prominent directors. 

Whitney, too, has long been a di- 
rector of Great Northern Paper Co. 
and a trustee of New York’s staid, 
impregnable United States Trust 


Whitney Luck to Be Tried in a New Field 


Co., interests prominent in the for- 
tune founded by his grandfather, 
William Collins Whitney. He is also 
a trustee of the New York Hospital 
and the Museum of Modern Art, 
in New York. 

An early backer and director of 
Pan American Airways, Whitney 
won additional prominence in Holly- 
wood motion picture circles (particu- 
larly as one of the first advocates of 
color film). He has been angel to 
numerous Broadway shows. 

Whitney is now married to James 

Roosevelt’s first wife, Betsey Cushing, 
daughter of the late Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, Boston’s famed brain sur- 
geon. 
e Money to Back It Up—In the 
“good old days,” John Hay Whit- 
ney’s holdings were estimated to be 
well in excess of $100 million. What 
his fortune would add up to now is 
anybody’s guess. But Wall Street is 
confident that he still has plenty to 
back up his desire to make his new 
firm an influence in the development 
of the nation’s small business enter- 
prises. 


John Hay (Jock) Whitney 
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EVEN MUD The 25 to 35 thousand wells which the oil industry intends 

to drill each year are averaging far greater depths than 

rast prewar wells. And depth greatly increases cost. As the lush 

1SN T DIRT CHEAP days of drilling wane, each well has to be squeezed to the 
; last drop. 


So Dresser Industries, being in fact a part of the oil 
industry, goes after the cost of oil, too, even to such detail 
as the cost of mud. Mud strikes most people as an utterly 
cost-free material. But mud is pumped into wells to cool the 
drilling bit and carry the rock chips up to the surface. By 
the time mud has been pumped a mile down and a mile 
back again, it takes on cost. Three member companies of 
Dresser Industries recently put their heads together and, 
by the teamwork that is the spirit of Dresser Industries, 
brought out a new Triplex mud pump that ‘. iar better than 
any earlier pump and helps cut the cost of oilwell drilling. 

All along the line—from better drawworks for drilling, 
or pumps, either mechanical or hydraulic whichever the 
job calls for, right on into refinery equipment—Dresser 
Industries, Inc., is constantly engineering to reduce costs 
in the oil industry. If it’s made by one of the Dresser 


Industries, it’s—First to be new—-Last to wear out. 
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TOUGH JOB...TOUGH TRUCK 


And Rugged Internationals Have What It Takes 


Timber equivalent to 48 billion— 
48,000,000,000 —feet of lumber! That's a 
typical one-year crop from America’s vast 
commercial forests. That’s 370 board-feet 
for every man, woman, and child. 


Yes, America is fortunate in its forests— 
fortunate in its wood resources for indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce and housing. 


America is fortunate, too, in the men 
who harvest the forest crop— men of reso- 
lute endurance, stout of arm and steady 
of eye. 


And working with these men every- 
where are powerful International Trucks 
that haul giant logs on steep grades over 
rough roads, to rivers, railroads and 
sawmills. 


Rugged Internationals of the timber 


trails deliver from three-quarters to all 
their engine power practically every work- 
ing hour—with the stamina, economy and 
ease of operation that have made Inter- 
national Trucks predominant throughout 
the heavy-duty field. 


In the last fourteen years civilian users 
have purchased more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks than any other make. 


Heavy-duty Internationals are one part 
of the complete International Line —that 
provides the right truck of the right size 
for every job. 


And back of all Internationals are 
service facilities to match—a network of 
International Truck Dealers—a system of 
International Truck Branches that form 
the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
MARVESTER 


LISTEN TO 
“HARVEST OF STARS” 
EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 
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MARKETING 


Electrified Living 


Appliance makers expect 
several less essential items to 
share market that has piled up 
for their more staple products. 


War-whetted demand for such staple 
electrical appliances as washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, coupled 
with high consumer ees power, 
is expected to stimulate sales of related, 
less essential items—electric roasters, for 
example. 

How many of these nonstaple items 

can be sold will depend, of course, on 
usefulness in relation to price, a ratio 
that in many cases is not too favorable 
at present. Sizing up this peripheral 
market, the appliance industry is par- 
ticularly interested in ten products: 
e Automatic Washers—A washer which 
washes, rinses, and damp-dries clothes 
in a half hour, untouched by house- 
wives’ hands, cannot be regarded as a 
staple. However, the appeal of “release 
from wash-day drudgery” is expected to 
counteract the rather high price (about 
$200 prewar, against $70 to $150 for 
a standard, wringer-type washer). 

Makers of automatic washers have 
their eye on the replacement market. 
About 60% of what the industry calls 
“electric customers” own electric wash- 
ers. Before the war, replacements ac- 
counted for 43% of washer sales. 
Henceforth they will be more like 50%. 

Since replacements are in large part 
due to obsolescence rather than wear, 
confident industry predictions are heard 
that annual sales of automatics will hit 
the million mark within five years. 

Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, estimates that of the 
17,217,000 domestic electric washers 


is optimistic because the dryer fills a 
long-felt household need. 

‘Two factors are unfavorable: (1) the 
price probably will be more than $150, 
and (2) the dryer cannot be operated on 
standard household wiring, but requires 
a 3-wire circuit carrying 220 volts to 
accommodate its 4,600-watt heating ele- 
ment. 

e Miniature Washers—About 18,000 
baby models, designed to wash and 
spin-dry a small quantity of clothes, 
were sold in a typical prewar year. No 
great upturn is probable, since a well- 
built miniature retails at about $40, 
though its usefulness is far short of that 
of a wringer-type washer. Nevertheless, 
three big names in this business—Nine- 
teen Hundred, Easy, and Apex—have 
announced baby models. 

e Ironers—Consumers who take the 
trouble to acquire skill in operating iron- 
ers are enthusiastic boosters, but tco 
many women can’t or won’t learn. Dem- 


onstrator programs help, but sales pres- 
sure beyond a certain point becomes too 
costly. The customary ratio of ironer . 
and washer sales is 1 to 10, narrowed 
somewhat in recent years, thanks to 
portable models. Though inevitably less 
useful, portables at $30 to $40 have 
a price appeal over standard models at 
$90 to $150. 

e Water Heaters—A boom in water 
heaters is looked for, principally because 
utilities will push them as a load-build- 
ing appliance. A cheap rate—not more 
than 14¢ per kwh.—is a prerequisite for 
selling this appliance. In 1940, such a 
rate applied to 60% of the country’s 
domestic electric meters; now the esti- 
mate is 72%. 

Water heater sales will be furthered 
by construction of new homes in subur- 
ban areas beyond existing gas lines. An 
upward trend already was apparent be- 
fore the war: 1941 sales were 205,000, 
compared with 125,000 in 1940 and 
102,270 in 1939. 

e Electric Dishwashers—The coming 
home building program may help sales 
of electric dishwashers, particularly since 


_ the cost of installation can be included 


f 
- now in use, only about 375,000 are 
m | automatic. Bendix Home Appliances, 
ck | Inc., the only prewar supplier of any 
quantity, estimates its mmimum 1946 wh 
rv sales at 600,000; Westinghouse Electric ROOM SERVICE—WITHOUT ROOMS 


Corp., which distributed a few prewar 


Chair “guests” in the Atlantan Hotel’s lobby snatch a few hours of uncom- 
fortable rest before 7.30 a.m. reveille—and a continued quest for a bed in 
Atlanta, Ga. About 1,000 a day lose out, according to Atlanta Hotel Men’s 
Assn., which contends that the city’s hotels were more crowded in 1945 than 
those in either New York or Chicago. The occupancy rate was over 98%. 
And the city is booked solid with conventions for 1946—a situation that 
once called for cheering not alarm. Visitors who are not lucky enough to get 
even cots set up in meeting and banquet rooms can have emergency accom- 
modations in the lobbies for three or four nights. After that they are sus- 
pected of being “night lizards,” are firmly requested to go find another lobby. 


models, will be in full production this 
year, and most of the other large wash- 
ing machine manufacturers are planning 
‘ automatic models. 

e Automatic Clothes Dryers—Units 
which tumble clothes in warm, forced 
air until they are completely dry, will 
ride along to some extent on sales of 
automatic washers. Prewar sales of 
this new appliance probably didn’t ex- 
ceed 6,000 units, but the industry 
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The tolerances to which Nichols works in metal are 
so fine that they are easily affected by the invisible 
forces of the air surrounding them. A few degrees 
of temperature change could cause dimensional 
differences disastrous to the interchangeability re- 
quired in “mass precision” parts and assemblies. 
This is why Nichols maintains a Gage Laboratory plus 
Test and Assembly Rooms that are completely 
equipped and air-conditioned. In them, standards 
of temperature and cleanliness are constantly con- 
trolled with scientific vigilance. Also, in the Nichols 
shop, every effort is made to guard precision. Every 
micrometer and gage is checked against masters in 
the Gage Laboratory by schedule. New, certified, 
gage-blocks are received every 90 days. Thus 
Nichols maintains a direct contact with the Bureau 
of Standards. 

When you require the mass production of parts and 
assemblies to tolerances so accurate that they are 
affected by air—you need Nichols. Send for your 
copy of “Mass Precision” today. 

W.H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 WOERD AVE., WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


‘Accwoe Ylefile 


PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 


Spearmint Returns 


The 7,000 wholesalers who dis- 
tribute the product of Wrigley 
(Wm.) Jr. Co. this week received 
a letter they have been awaiting. 
It tells them that the first ship- 
ments of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
will reach them about Mar. 1. 

Size of the shipments will be 
somewhat greater than the peak 
deliveries of Wrigley’s never-ad- 
vertised warbaby Orbit brand 
(BW —Jan.26’46,p86), which was 
dropped in January. Size and 
price will be the same as before 
the war. Consumers will still pay 
a nickel for five sticks. 

Wrigley’s three  big-selling 
brands were restricted to military 
shipments in 1944, were discon- 
tinued in 1945 when the big Chi- 
cago factory used up the last of its 
imported materials requisite for 
maintaining quality. Doublemint 
and Juicy Fruit brands will con- 
tinue missing until sugar and 
other essential ingredients become 
more plentiful. 


in the mortgage and thus made less 
painful. Prices will be about 30% less 
than before the war (BW —Nov.17'45, 
p80). Formerly, consumers best able to 
afford dishwashers did not do their own 
dishwashing; now the higher cost of 
domestic help will keep more potential 
buyers in the kitchen. 

e Garbage Disposers—Electrical sink at- 
tachments that grind food waste so fine 
that it can be flushed down the drain 
will profit by the conditions that favor - 
dishwashers; will, in fact, be sold in 
conjunction with them as an “electric 
sink.” Some well-known names will 
appear on garbage disposers: General 
Electric, Hotpoint, Hurley, and Eureka 
among them. 

However, this appliance, promoted 
since 1934 but still new, has struck a 
bad snag. Not a few cities have passed 
ordinances limiting or prohibiting its 
use, on the ground that the load on 
sewers and sewage treatment plants is 
increased substantially. 

e Home Freezers—Scores of companies 
are bringing out home and farm models, 
hoping to cash in on the phenomenal 
buildup that has been given to freezers. 
Unquestionably the marketing of freez- 
ers will go hand-in-hand with distribu- 
tion of frozen foods (BW —Feb.2’46, 

30). 

The 1946 home freezer market is esti- 
mated at 500,000 units, mostly in 
suburban areas and on farms. 

e Electric Roasters—Auxiliary ovens 
capable of cooking almost an entire 
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Ix ITS MOST COMPLICATED or in its sim- 
plest form, a vacuum tube is fundamentally 
the precision-built electrical valve that is 
back of all electronics. 

Without it there’d be no electronics. 

There are Raytheon-built “microwave” 
tubes today containing within themselves 
virtually everything that yesterday went 
into the circuits of a powerful radio station. 
Yet they can be lifted and held in the hand. 

Raytheon has long been an important 
producer of receiving tubes for home radios. 
It was a pioneer in developing magnetrons 
... the microwave tubes which made radar 
a brilliant war weapon. 


Raytheon made more of these tubes than 
all other makers combined during the past 
two years, when it also was sole producer of 
the vital Navy’s SG Radar. 

The proved quality of Raytheon’s engi- 
neering, its immense production facilities 
and the scope of its plans, today place 
Raytheon in the van of electronic tube man- 
ufacturers. 

Raytheon is also in the forefront of elec- 
tronic development in radio and television 
broadcast equipment, in communications, 
in industrial applications, and in merchant 
marine radar. Look to Raytheon! Raytheon 
means Excellence in Electronics. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


RADIO e TELEVISION e INDUSTRY e COMMUNICATIONS 


ALSO... FROM RAYTHEON 


@ Television, FM and AM Transmitters 

@ Merchant Marine Radar 

@ Electronic Welding Controls and 
Welding Equipment 

@ Electronic Heating Equipment for 
Industry 

@ Marine Electronic Services 


We switched to Trailmobiles 
AND THE SAVINGS ARE GREAT! 


“Trailmobiles, replacing 3 fleets of de- 
livery-trucks, save us a LOT of money! 
“In the past, we distributed bread, 
groceries and vegetables each by a 
separate trucking set-up. Now that we 
use truck-trailers, we maintain better 
delivery service, yet, believe it or not, 
we do it with a single crew of drivers! 
“With drivers operating tractors, the 
same men make many more trips per 
day. Trailers are loaded “dead,” wait- 
ing-for-loading delay is eliminated! 


RAILMOBILE <= 
7iviodting itt 104 Near Feyodtitilin 


During war-work on Radar equip- 
ment, ingenious techniques of your near-by Trailmobile Branch. 
ELECTRONIC stress-determination 
were created, exclusively by Trail- 
mobile. These methods 
the design, production and inspection 
of trailers remarkably. Get this com- 
plete story, from a Certified Trailer 


improve 


“Furthermore. Trailmobiles give us 
much greater pay-load space. They’re 
maneuvered in smaller areas. And 
scheduling is simplified! Under this 
system, whenever one particular Trail- 
mobile is not completely loaded, an- 
other always is and ready to go.” 

This testimony from a huge food- 
distributing organization is typical of 
the countless economies accomplished 
with Trailmobiles. 

THE TRAILMOBILE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Operating Costs at New Low due to 
Construction by ELECTRONIC Stress-Measurement 


Transportation Consultant found at 


He'll demonstrate almost unbelievable 
Savings that many concerns achieve 
immmediately with Trailmobiles,. 
These same savings can be yours! 
call him today'—or write us. And, 
without obligation, he will see you. 


© to46. THE 


TRAILMOBILE 


—-71 “Homefoltks” Service Centers cana 


meal had a very fair distributi 
the war, partly because utilitic 
them. Total 1941 sales were 

but consumer enthusiasm is 

that industry observers predic 
sales of 400,000 to 500,000 o 

ers are plentiful. Some postwa 
have already reached consume: 
to $30. 

e Electric Blankets—The cost o 
tric blanket—about $40—is no\ 
that the market is considerc: 
thing. All four manufacturers—‘ 
Co., General Electric, Westi 
ind Landers, Frary & Clark--| 
well-oiled dealer organizations 

financial resources to assure wi 
distribution. 


Braun for Adams 


Standard Brands’ move; 
retaining public relations fir 
is seen as president's maneuver 
to push more profitable lines. 


Standard Brands’ engagement 
management-public relations | 
Braun & Co.—news of which is 
ing rapidly through the food fi 
the grapevine—is being interpret 
President J. S. Adams’ latest m 


Ro-Lite 
y, bas | 
remendo 
lity to la 


to push new and profitable lines y » Com 
de-emphasizing less fluorishing 1 suce 
Margarine and liquor (BW —Sep + a bull 
pl02) are prominent among su cal step 
tive newcomers, and both wo ae 
particularly favored by Braun’s bers 
experience in handling touchy 
encumbered by a multiplicity of 
legislation. deve 
g 

e Welcome Partner—The trade \ boat is 
members that Braun & Co.—with 0 Rop 
network of branch offices in key te 
played a major role in the chain Pe 

; ‘ ° jettison 
sponsored campaigns which resultet 

e nace 


removal of drastic chain-store ta 
California and Utah (BW—Nov.144 


moldin 


p75). The trade is also aware that licable 
date the most ardent fighter against thagpgat sa 


legal net woven around margari 
Best Foods, and that Best Foods f 
welcome a partner in the fight. 
But it probably would be a n 
to assume that Braun’s activiti 
be confined to any one assignment 
the field of management, too, Braun ! 
had manifold experience, and prod 
personnel efficiency has been the \ 
1 preoccupation of Standard B 
President Adams since he join 
firm in 1941 after a sparkling 
at Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
e Sales Doubled—Admittedly, — whe 
Adams took over, the huge M 
company was topheavy with li 
which competition was tough (I 


+ 


6 
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Ro-Lite, a Durez-resin-impregnated sisal 
has been noted as a plastic material 
renendous strength with unusual adapt- 
ity to large moldings. That the Columbian 
» Company, producers of Co-Ro-Lite 
ld successfully develop a sailing boat 
4 bull molded of this material eems a 
cal step forward in plastics progress 

ifes the forsight and progressiveness of 
udustry as a whole 


e development of this Co-Ro-Lite 
boat is an outgrowth of the Colum- 
in Rope Company’s wartime expe- 
ce in making large moldings such 
jettison tanks, glider noses, and en- 
e nacelles. The experience gained 
molding these items seemed to be 
licable to fashioning a strong light- 
ight sailboat hull. 


Molding The Hull 


mold the hull, a thick blanket of 
be fibers was first cut into a rough 


shape resembling the finished boat. 
This blanket was then mechanically 
dusted in a vibrator machine with a 
powdered Durez phenolic resin to the 
extent of 50 to 55% content. This com- 
bination was then bag-molded into the 
finished hull. The deck was molded 
separately but in a similar manner. 


The inherent properties such as du- 
rability, moisture resistance, and im- 
pact strength which the Durez resin 
used for this purpose possesses, com- 
bined with the tremendous strength ot 
sisal fibers, make a lightweight hull of 
unusual durability...a hull with no ribs 
or internal bracing. 


Many Advantages 


In addition to the production econ- 
omies which Co-Ro-Lite effects, this 
Durez-resin-impregnated sisal fiber 
sailboat has no seams to be caulked. 
Furthermore, the monocoque construc- 
tion provides a boat which does not 


J 


have to be worked over each season, 
aside from painting, and offers a clean 
interior with no ribs to catch dirt. 
Besides this, submersion tests con- 
ducted in Florida waters prove this 
plastic boat resists penetration by bar 
nacles and other growth. 


Competent Assistance Available 
The Co-Ro-Lite sailboat is but one of 
many highly successful developments 
in which Durez phenolic plastics were 
used, 


As specialists in the production of the 
versatile phenolics for the past quarter 
century, 
acquired a rich background of suc- 
cessful product development work. 
The benefits which this background 


Durez technicians have 


and a wealth of proved data can pro- 
vide are available to you and your 
custom molder at all times. 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 22 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Durez 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


You can’t hang this sign 


on your BUSINESS RECORDS 


Imagine working even one 
day without access to your files 
of production, distribution, 
financial, legal, insurance and 
other records and correspond- 
ence! The sheer impossibility 
of doing business without an 
adequate and efficient record 
system indicates the importance 
of keeping your records on 
paper made specifically for rec- 
ord keeping. For while your 
records may never “break 
down”, the choice of inadequate 


or unsatisfaetory paper can re- 
sult in constant irritation, errors, 
delay and even the loss of an 
important record, form or piece 
of correspondence. 

For lasting record protection 
and maximum efficiency in prep- 
aration and use, you need the 
qualities of resistance, endur- 
ance and serviceability found in 
Weston Cotton Fibre Content 
Ledger, Bond, Index and Ma- 
chine Accounting Papers. Make 
it a company practice to... 


powder, yeast), while opera: 
ods were extremely expensiy 
dealer deliveries, sponsorshiy 
coffee). But four years of A 
reign have produced agree 
Sales have doubled—from $] ).5/: 
in 1941 to $236,979,000 in | 945 
income has jumped from $7 
$9,096,000. 

Now that the war is over, St: 
Brands undoubtedly will d 
more in an effort to kee 
profits climbing. Braun’s p! 
picture seems clear. 


Co-op Politics 


Indiana farmers and up 


members plan to expand 
joint enterprises and seek to 


come a new legislative force 


Farmer-labor cooperation 
litical front has long been a tant 
mirage for ambitious politicians. 
urban conferences in_ threc 
Indiana counties are now giving 
to plans for such an economi 
tive move. 
e Politics and Groceries—Leadcrs 0! 
movement are aiming to force eco: 


bonds that will withstand pol: 


stress. 
Enlistment of support from | 


unions has long been the great hop: 
the co-op movements, but so far it 


been a forlorn hope, and the move 


has remained essentially rural in ¢ 


acter. If it begins to click in ind 
centers, chains and other distrib 


might be in for some pretty tough « 
petition from the co-ops, particu 


since a steadily rising cost of living 


make co-op savings dividends s 


more attractive than before. 


Center of the pattern is induw 


South Bend, where members of 
Studebaker local of the C.LO. U: 
Auto Workers have had a co-op gr 


store since 1939. The first phy 
achievement of the rural-urban cou’ 


organized in adjoining Elkhart 
Joseph, and Laporte counties t 


farmers and city workers a chanc 
meet and discuss their cornmon p 
lems is a rural-urban cooperative ! 


store opened last October at Br 


Ind., on the edge of Elkhart. ‘The 5 


tol store was financed jointly by ! 
Bureau members of Elkhart County 
by C.L.O. and A.F.L. union mer 
of Elkhart. 


e Concrete Progress—At South 


plans for a co-op supermarket fr 


food locker plant, and filling statio 


in the blueprint stage and building 


are under consideration. The uni! 
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financed 50-50 by the St. Joseph 
mty farm Bureau and union locals. 
the other counties, similar projects 
under way. 
Yacers of the Studebaker local, 
se co-op for several years had been 
ing coal from the longer-established 
Joseph County Farm Bureau Co-op, 
1944 initiated a series of monthly 
tings with the farmer co-op’s mem- 
This led to a rural-urban council 
) a directing board of five from each 
ip. Similar programs were organ- 
} oon after in adjoining Elkhart and 
orte counties. 
nesis Of a Coop—The monthly 
tings draw 60 to 75 people to dis- 
common legislative and economic 
blems. To the surprise of scoffers, 
council was able to agree unani- 
sly on a slate of ten legislative pro- 
is submitted to the last session of 
indiana legislature. 
Studebaker U.A.W. members organ- 
their co-op food store seven years 
_after discussing farmer co-ops in a 
on study group. The co-op has 900 
rons on the books (75% of them 
on members) and grossed $30,000 
year. Expansion has been financed 
ely from patronage dividends ac- 
mulated to the patrons’ credit but 
ved back. 


RNITURE FOR PENNEY? 


\ manufacturer of hard goods who 
id crack the J. C. Penney Co.’s pol- 
if specializing in moderately priced 
lines would land one of the most 
cable of all postwar contracts. Dur- 
the past few weeks, reports have 
n making the rounds of the West 
ust that several furniture manufac- 
ts at long last had succeeded in 
ing the trick. 
‘enney, according to the stories, had 
ed to start a sort of “bedroom-of- 
month” club to sell low-price ($100) 
froom suites in some of its stores. 
‘models would be changed at 60- 
intervals, and each store would carry 
y two samples—one for floor display, 
for the show windows. Orders would 
tumed over to the manufacturers 
direct factory-to-customer _ ship- 
it. Penney’s cut: $20 per bedroom 
. 
renney’s sole reaction to the reports, 
wever, is a terse, flat denial. ‘That 
ney, like everybody else, has some 
war diversification in mind seems 
4in, probably in appliances, house- 
res, and occasional furniture (some 
ney stores have been carrying small 
niture items for several years). But 
t traditionally cautious Penney Co. 
| take a headlong flier into a new 
tchandise venture seems out of the 
ston, 
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Just off the Press= 


This 32-page catalog, containing over 150 
photographs, diagrams and tables, gives the 

very latest data on cooling systems of commer- 

cial and industrial (not household) types. If your 
business needs such equipment, send now for your 
copy of Bulletin 80-B. In writing, please describe care- 
fully the cooling work you wish todo. . English edition now 
ready: Spanish-Portuguese edition out soon. Write to, 


iS THE WORD FOR 


VISIBLE TOTAL DIALS 


AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 
LIGHT TOUCH KEYBOARD 
PERMANENT TYPE ALIGNMENT. 
TWO-COLOR RIBBON 
@ SMART DESIGN 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE.. N.W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
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Although the dearth of merchan- 
dise still obscures it, the long pre- 
dicted trend toward lower margins, 
notably in the hard goods field, is 
quietly gathering strength. 

Behind the trend is a growing 
fear among merchants of keeping too 
many eggs in one basket—that is, 
specializing in a few lines with 
“sticky” (i.e. inflexible) margins. 
eHow It Works Out—Variously 
labeled by the trade as “depression- 
proofing,” “balancing inventory,” 
“diversification,” and ‘marketing 
arbitrage,” the origin, development, 
and consequences of the new com- 
petitive pattern can be traced con- 
veniently by an example from the 
grocery ‘business: 

A typical grocery-meat market has 

fixed annual expenses of about $1 
per square foot of floor space. The 
gross margin on sales is 20%. If the 
grocer adds drugs-cosmetics to his 
stock, the fixed expenses remain at 
about $1, but the margin on the 
new lines isn’t his regular 20%-—it’s 
30% to 40%, or a welcome addition 
to profits at almost no cost in floor 
space and labor. 
e First Link—Just to be sure he'll 
attract patronage on drug-cosmetics, 
the grocer is likely (if the law allows 
it) to shave his mark-on below that 
of the bona fide druggist, and right 
there the first link in the lower-mar- 
gin chain is forged. 

Link No. 2 is that the druggist— 

after publicly damning the grocer in 
the drug trade press (BW—Feb.16 
'46,p$7)—likewise adds some new 
lines which affect his fixed costs very 
little and which he likewise cut- 
prices to draw trade. Traffic appli- 
ances (electric irons, toasters, etc.) 
are a customary diversification. In- 
evitably link No. 3 is that the elec- 
tric appliances dealer fortifies him- 
self with, say, fishing tackle. And so 
on and on. 
e Strategy—The clementary strategy 
of the battle can be boiled down to 
1) adding profitable quick-turnover 
lines, and (2) if possible, adding lines 
whose seasonal peaks balance out 
seasonal lows in the main business. 
Here are some of the areas in which 
this strategy is being used 

General Tire dealers are adding 
refrigerators and kitchen, office, and 
attic fans (BW —Dec.29°45,p$4; 
l'eb.9°46,p60). Goodyear, Firestone, 
and Goodrich tire dealers already 
have thousands of items besides tires 


The Marketing Pattern 


on tap, and will expand into new 
lines as soon as conditions permit. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking is sell- 
ing drugs-toiletries in some of its 
stores, seems likely to add to these 
lines. 

The Katz Drug Co. is currently 
promoting Dixie gas ranges, Easy 
Spindrier washers, Gibson refrigera- 
tors, Guiberson oil heaters, RCA- 
Victor and Emerson radios, and hun- 
dreds of household items. 

The W. T. Grant variety chain is 

adding radios (after some prewar ex- 
perimenting) to its usually cheaper 
lines to take advantage of higher 
purchasing power (BW—Dec. 29°45, 
p88). 
e Rising Costs—Meantime, _retail- 
wholesale operating costs show every 
tendency to rise. New minimum 
wage legislation is on the horizon 
(page 96), unionization of the retail 
held keeps spreading, and costly pre- 
war services are bound to return 
(BW —Jan.26'46,p86). 

To get out of a possible cost-price 

squeeze, several big merchandisers 
already are unloading their real es- 
tate to tax-exempt educational insti- 
tutions (BW —Jan.26'46,p67) while 
others are hiring industrial-manage- 
ment engineers to streamline their 
operations (BW—Feb.16'46,p78). 
Still others are figuring on featuring 
more private brands in the hope that 
they can cut out distributors (whole- 
salers) entirely. 
e Mutual Buying Groups—The 
wholesalers are countering with the 
formation of huge mutually owned 
buying groups—such as Monitor 
Equipment Corp. (BW—Feb.9’46, 
p51)—to keep themselves prominent- 
ly in the picture. 

Economists, who usually ignore 
the marketing scene, are now begin- 
ning to show signs of interest in 
what obviously is going to be a 
spreading b: ittle. Some of their tenta- 
tive predictions: (1) ‘The consumer 
will benefit by lower margins and 
merchants may make up in volume 
what they lost in prices. (2) The in- 
dependent retailer, far from being 
crushed in the movement of the 
titans, may fare handsomely because 
his labor costs are cheap. (3) But 
the independent must join some 
kind of co-op buying group or vol- 
untary chain to help inn combat the 
chains. (4) The department stores 
are in a tough spot because of high 
overhead and expensive locations. 
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Grocery Midas 


Cummings’ success \vith} 


unorthodox price policy mat. 
chains sit up and take notig 


Wholesaler is still expanding 


Four years ago Nathan ( 
bought the C. D. Kenny 
($25 million a year sales) 
wholesale grocers, and from t 
ceeded to weld together th« 
dated Grocers Corp. (BW- 
p104). 

e His Doctrine—Now the groc 
are keeping an unusually inte: 
on Consolidated because (1 
pire may expand again and « 
ee over still more gro 

2) Cummings has fathered a « 
pri ansant preached by Cons: 
1,000 salesmen—that the ind 
grocer can take business from t! 
by competitively hacking the 
advertised goods while deri 
giving profits from private bra 

This may mean a markup of 
as 5% on coffee, evaporated mil 
fast food, soap, etc., and sometii 
spell a loss on advertised bran 
e Where Profits Are—But haying 
out his inducements, the indepen 
is supposed to get his real profit 
the sale of high-quality private 
notably in the canned goods and 
lines. In these lines the custon 
make comparisons between ch 
independent prices because, a 
to Consolidated, the high 
canned pack is too limited to get 
play by the chains, and anylh 
solidated’s subsidiaries control a 
share of quality production. 

By way of further weapons, ¢! 
pendent grocer is supposed * to « 
the trend toward self-service and 
em accounting system. But ¢ 
dated urges him not to drop 
accounts and deliveries. 

e Came From Canada—In some 1 


Consolidated’s doctrine isn’t new. 0" 


wholesalers and the voluntary 
have harped on private brands for \ 
But Consolidated’s drastic vicw 
bringing down the price of ad 


brands is a real stopper when propag:* 


by anyone the size of Consolidat 
Cummings formerly was omy cx 


tive and controlling stockholder of } 
a ‘Canadian food fir 


f+ 


Cormicks, Ltd., 
In 1939 he became president 
C. D. Kenny Co., built it into 4 
moneymaker, finally bought it in | 
for $722,000. The Commercial Cr 
Co. of Baltimore provided the 
sary cash. 

The next year Cummings rocke 
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food trade by annexing the venerable 
prague, Warner & Co., topnotch Chi- 
cago. wholesaler-manufacturer (Riche- 
ieu brands) for $3,527,000. Commer- 
ial Credit again did the financing. 

+ Turns to Bank Loans—in 1943 Cum- 
mings moved still further west by buy- 
ing up most of the stock of Western 
Grocer Co., large Iowa wholesale firm 
which also owns the Marshall Canning 
Co. and operates a voluntary “Jack 
Sprat” chain of 675 stores. This acqui- 
sition—costing about $1,500,000 cash— 
was financed by issuing some preferred 
stock and borrowing from the banks. 
In the interim, Cummings settled up 
in toto with Commercial Credit for 
something like $5 million. 


On Junc 


loans. 


eStock Issue—Cummings thereupon 
provided a name for his bagful of pur- 
chases—Consolidated Grocers Corp.— 
and a few months later settled all loans 
by issuing $4 million preferred stock 
and 100,000 shares of common (the 
starting over-the-counter price was 17 


currently is a little better than 30). 


1, 1945, Cummings made a 
double killing. He acquired Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co., Chicago wholesaler-manu- 
facturer (Monarch brands) for $6,323 
000, and annexed the Dannemiller 
Grocery Co. of Canton, Ohio, a re- 
gional wholesaler, for $327,000. ‘These 
purchases were financed by interim 


Subsequently one more wholesaler 


If national income payments total 
$140 billion in 1946, how much will 
lowa get? 

Marketers long have scratched 
their heads over such problems. Now 
two Dept. of Commerce analysts— 
Clement Winston and Mabel A. 
Smith—have worked out formulas 
by which state income payments may 
be calculated if national payments 
are known. Checks against actual 
statistics show that the formulas 
have a margin of error of less than 
5%, usually 3%. 

Using the Winston-Smith yard- 
stick, and assuming that national 
payments will aggregate $140 bil- 
lion, make possible the calculations 
of 1946 income payments, state by 
state, that appear below. 
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_. ae 14.8% $3,078.0* 
|’ eee eee 14.6 1,128.8 
ee 14.3 581.9 
eS en 14.2 209.9 
ee $3. 535.8 
) ree 13.4 1,099.6 
se idle kas 13.0 7,313. i 
aia is igs cn in 13.0 593 
ge eae 12.3 1.4502 
MN cc ck ck ye 543.8 
_ A 12.2 “68.4 
ee 12.2 11,153.0 
Se 12.0 511.4 
SS ee 11.8 4,050.7 
- ae 11.7 11.318.4 
ae 11.6 934.9 
_. ares 11.5 3,357.7 
ee 11.4 5,436.2 
So” ee 11.4 2,354.8 
abe 11.2 1,013.9 
_ °F aa 11.2 1,518.3 
6 Saree 11.2 1,706.4 
eee 11.1 1,842.2 
is See 11.0 8,834.4 
re 11.0 2,776.3 


* All millions of dollars. 


Income Payments—By States 


As important as the yardstick it- 
self is a second conclusion reached 
by the two Dept. of Commerce te- 
searchers—income payments in some 
states gyrate wildly as compared to 
national payments, while in other 
states a sluggish tendency exists. 
‘These sensitivities are shown in the 
following tabulation. ‘Thus, for every 
10% change up or down in national 
income payments, lowa income 
jumps or slumps 14.8%. New Hamp- 
shire incomes, however, don’t move 
around to any great extent; when 
national payments vary 10%, the 
variation in New Hampshire is only 
6.8%. In Pennsylvania the varia- 
tion runs almost a dead heat with 
the national variation, that is, 9.9% 
for everv 10%. 


Orc . 10.8% 1,388.5 
Wvo 10.7 285.0 
Colo ; . 10.7 1,147.6 
Fla. . 10.4 2.06 

Okla ; 10.4 1,619.5 
La. i 10.3 1,552.2 
K\ . 103 1675.2 
Del 10.2 392.8 
Pa. 99 10.824.9 
\lo ; 96 3.307.0 
Conn 9.0 2,410.3 
Ww. \ 8.9 1,321.0 
N.Y 8.5 18.159.7 
Vt 8.5 297.5 
N. ] 8.4 5,102.1 
Ga. S 4 1.870.3 
a. < 8.2 1,150.4 
Md. §.2 ? 034.7 
Va 7.9 2,024.1 
N.C 7.8 2,381 3 
Me 76 678.6 
MOM... cecavae 7.3 4,746.4 
R. I 7.1 804.9 
ie Oaks ere 6.8 25.8 


HAT’s the best way to solve yout 

problems quickly and efhciently. 
While our stocks today are not as com- 
plete as we would like them to be, we 
are making every effort to maintain 
balanced inventories to serve your 
needs better. 

When you need steel, phone, write, 
or wire the nearest of our nine ware- 
houses. If your order cannot be filled 
by one warehouse, it can often be filled 
quickly by another. All orders and in- 
quiries receive courteous attention and 
prompt action. 


U-S-S Stainless Steel 
available for immediate shipment! 


Our warehouse stocks of U-S-S Stainless Steel 
include sheets, plates, bars of all kinds—rounds 
squares, hexagons and angles—pipe, tubing, and 
welding electrodes in all standard grades and 
specifications. 

War production has taught us new ways to 
use Stainless Steel. This increased knowledde is 
at your service. Our engineers will gladly assist 
in selecting the proper types of U-S-S Stainless 
Steel for your requirements and will help yor 
with fabricating problems. And free technical 
bulletins will be sent to you upon request 


EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING, United 
States Steel pre- 


sents The Theatre é, \ 
Guild on the Air. Zz 
American Broad- = 
casting Company 

coast-to-coast net- * 


work. Consult your 
newspaper for time 
and station. 


1946 
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United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. 
BOSTON 


BRUnswick 2000 
Glilmor 3100 
(Allston 34), MASS. 
STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), O. - HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N. J. Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 - BErgen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH (12), PA. CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), MO. MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY St. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


w/. 


the World 


OU KNOW New Hampshire as 
Vin ideal country for vacations — 
summer and winter. You know it as 
a country of scenic beauty and a place 
of sportsman’s delight. But remem- 
ber too that New Hampshire is a 


great diversified industrial state. 


Products of more than 600 different in- 
dustries stream out from New Hampsbire 
Manufacturing Plants to the Markets of 


New Hampshire people take natu- 
rally to the skilled crafts. Because 
they live well they produce well. They 
help manufacturers to build person- 
nel that sets records for low absentee- 
ism, low employee turnover . . . open 


highways year round. 


Write for new booklet on the location of small and 


medium-sized industries: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” 


Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 
State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 
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has been brought into the fol 
Schaefer Grocery of Athens, Ohi 
sequently, also, the Federal Trade 
mission launched an informal im 
tion for possible violations of § 
7 of the Clayton Act, but so fa 
ing has come of it. 

Other wholesalers are now 
overtures to Consolidated. 

Cummings operates his empix 
the canny touch of a born Midas 
subdivision specializing too mucl) jn 
short-margin lines like sugar is prompth 
veered into long-margin lines like 
canned goods. Unprofitable subsid ries 
ire killed off or sold. Salesmen get pep 
talks by the hour, and work on an in 
centive plan. 
e No Bulk Buying—On the other hand, 
Consolidated eschews most of 
nostrums that are supposed to be a t 
to the food wholesale trade. Co1 
dated does no bulk buying for its 
ous subdivisions, but allows each to 
operate as an individual. Broker 
ilways welcome (they are good bar 
producers). And ‘Consolidated 
launched no voluntary chains of its own 
ym the grounds that voluntaries 
stifle a gro er’s initiative. Close 
policies, says Consolidated, are better 
for the independent grocer than 
thing else. 


OPA SEEKS WARD WRIT 


Montgomery Ward & Co. had new 
trouble with the government this week, 
in injunction suit filed in the U.S 
District Court by OPA asking that 
Ward’s be stopped from transferring ac- 
counts of 176,000 customers in W 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Louisiana from: the Chicago mail-ord 
house to the firm’s St. Paul, Kan 
City, and Fort Worth houses. 

OPA charges that prices in the 
1945 catalogs issued by Ward’s for t! 
St. Paul, Fort Worth, and Kansas ¢ 
customers are higher on manv it 
than those listed in the book mailed t 
Chicago customers. It is not conten 
that the prices in the western books 
over-ceiling for those houses. 

he suit asks either that the compa: 
be required to transfer the accounts 
question back to Chicago, or if it k« 
them where now assigned, that the « 
tomers be charged Chicago prices. OPA 
rules prohibit changing discounts 
price differentials. 

The suit was developed as a result ot 
a complaint filed with the OPA 
Washington in January, 1945, by Do 
ald Montgomery, consumer counsel f 
C.1.0O. United Auto Workers (BV 
Jan.20°45,p90). Montgomery said 
reason for the shifts given to Wat 
customers was shortage of workers 
the Chicago area 


- 
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THE CORPORATION FEW PEOPLE 


em an executive of a prominent man- 


cturing enterprise expressed surprise 


i 


earning of our wide experience in the 
gn and construction of complex and 


ily technical industrial projects . . . 


\ 


suse he had always “‘associated Stone 
ebster only with public utilities” 

en the head of a large financial in- 
ition was not aware that we super- 
i the operation of public utility and 


istrial concerns... because he “‘asso- 
ted Stone & Webster with finance’”’... 


én a company, for whom our en- 


4 


ing corporation has designed and 
ucted several plants, planned to 
nize its debt structure and had 
owledge of the services available 
t securities corporation . . . because 
ssociated Stone & Webster only 
ngineering and construction” 


ecomes apparent that although 
ie “‘“knows”’ of Stone & Webster, 
ple really know the full scope of 
‘ly spread activities. 


4. Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation furnishes complete de- 
sign and construction services for 
power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed 
by others; makes engineering reports, 
business examinations and appraisals 

. and undertakes consulting engi- 
neering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. Stone & Webster Service Corpo- 
ration is that part of the organization 
which supplies supervisory services for 
the operation and development of 
public utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries. 


3. Stone & Webster Securities Cor- 
poration, formerly Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Incorporated, is an in- 
vestment banking organization. It 
furnishes comprehensive financial 
services to issuers of securities and 
investors; underwriting, and distrib- 


really KNow 


uting at wholesale and 


retail, cor- 


porate, government and municipal! 
bonds, as well as preferred and com 


mon stocks. 


Each of these units is statted with me 
who are specialists in their varied fi 
Each operates as an independent 
subject to the general direction 
policies of Stone & Webster, Incor 
porated, the parent company. | 
all may be called upon with the a 
ance that the service rendered wi! 
carried through with Stone & Wel 
thoroughness, that has been ac 


acn or 


from nearly sixty years of experience wi 
American enterprise. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New York 4, N.Y. 
BosTon de M ASS 


SAVE MAN POWER - CUT COSTS - SPEED DELIVERY 
IN 


Warehousing & Distribution 
of Loose or Packaged Products 


ik On: P = = ‘an 
yma WU 


THE FEATHERWEIGHT 
MODEL 391 


Farquhar Portable Featherweight Conveyors handle 
bags, boxes, cases, cartons, crates, hampers, etc., . S- 


with speed, economy and trouble-free daily per- 
formance. Featherweights are right for every ship- 
ping and warehousing need . . . carry in either 
direction, have the flexibility of mounting shown 
in the models at right. They'll handle items weigh- 
ing up to 125 Ibs. and 24 inches or more in width 
at a rate f 25 per minute. Farquhar builds Porta- 
bles for every loading, unloading and materials 
handling problem . . . for any kinds of loose or 


packaged goods. 


HORIZONTAL WHEEL 
MOUNTING 


HORIZONTAL CASTER 
MOUNTING 


EGE 


POUR CASTER 


MOUNTING 


all 


FRAME ONLY 


Write or wire Farquhar Portable 
Machinery Division today. 


Flexibility of mountings 
to fit your requirements 
is shown in sketches. 


Specialists in Machinery for Industries Since1§56 
I. {: ' 


Dat 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


201 DUKE ST. YORK, PENNA. 
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Army Appetizers 
The Quartermaster \ orp; 
food research director sces ; 
bright future for many wa. 
developed table products 


4 


The best-posted individual « 
military food products de. clope 
throughout the war was probab y ( 


sp! 
Rohland A. Isker, who for sev: cose: : 
headed Army food research in pro 
manding officer of the Quart at bec 


Corps Subsistence Laboratory, C ):icag ese al 
Last week Col. Isker retired from tele. 
Army to found Hooper-Isker, 
food advertising agency in Chic 

Just before he walked out into 
life, Col. Isker publicly sized wp th 
peacetime prospects of those A: 
ration specialties that, in his jud 
would become retail items. 
e Boneless Frozen Meat—Sinc 
saves 30% to 35% in weight, an 
to 75% in bulk, meat process: 
not discard it. Big packers will use i 
for export, but will almost certain) Flour 
hold it back from the domestic markefijm V 
until smaller packers and frozen f eir na’ 
specialty merchandisers break down unfie mat 
ion meat cutters’ opposition (BW- hich c 


lot 
A 


avert 
arkel 
quiri 


Aug.18’45,p91). In ten years, boneless fifulture 
frozen, pre-cut meat should be a stap}fiiat the 
commodity for sale in food stores, Col fad of 
Isker believes. Preced 


Potato granules, developed too late injfable 
the war for Army use, need only hoif™mands 
water or milk, plus stirring, to makegmnked | 
them into lumpless mashed _potatoc:tuted 
ready for the table. Such expericnceimwhile « 
potato driers as the John R. Simp oducts 
Dehydrating Co., Caldwell, Idaho, arjents sl 
preparing to produce them for the civifif'45,p8 
ian market. The granules are made big Now | 
cooking potatoes, dicing and quici{iry Mi 
freezing them, then defrosting and def Gene 


hydrating them to a 6% to 7% mowgmown b 
ture content. The process produces : W rig 
product of the consistency of cornme d Juic 
Put into cans, the granules stay ft Baggin 
for a long time on a store or pantnggpct to 
shelf. : elves 


e Soups and Cocoa—Dehydrated soupy. l, 

should carry on from a good prewar start gmpmes € 
probably with a considerable extens d ind 
in number of flavors. Their big advangmore dif 
tages are that they save shipping weigi*ts sa 
ind reduce package cost by substitutin ich in 


vapor proof, moisture-proof cellophane acemen 
or waxed paper for tin cans. ildn’t 
The Army feels that its version ttune 
instant cocoa was a step ahead of pr The s 
war products that required careful mug Reve 
ing to avoid lumps. Army instant cocogg "0 pre 
makes a smooth beverage when it ng nl 
merely dumped into hot water. Ma xe flor 
chocolate companies supplied the \rmgjs to 
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4 will offer the improved product to 
. civilian market. 
Vacuum Dried Fruits—Better known 
“dehydrated,” these have a chance 
succeed because they can be pack- 
4 and stored more easily than the 
ewar staple, sun-dried fruits. But they 
|] cost more. m, 
Export markets with specialized re- 
»irements because of climate or other 
vironmental factors will take dry 
im or whole milk; nonmelting but- 
spread; dehydrated, nonfreezing 
eese; and other canned meat and pro- 
in products. But Col. Isker declared 
at because of cost or flavor obstacles, 
ese are less likely to make good at 
pme. 


lour Incognito 


Millers will withdraw their 
dvertised brand names from 
arketfor durationof emergency 
quiring 80% use of wheat. 


Flour manufacturers, taking a_ leaf 
pm Wrigley’s book, will withdraw 
eir nationally advertised brands from 
e market and substitute newcomers 
hich conform to the Dept. of Ag- 
ulture’s order (BW —Feb.16'46,p1 5) 
at they utilize 80% of the wheat in- 
ad of the customary 72% 
Precedent—Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co., 
able to continue its established 
ands of gum at prewar quality, 
nked them off the market and sub- 
tuted “Orbit”—admittedly a stopgap 
while continuing to advertise prewar 
oducts against the day when ingre- 
ents should be available (BW—Nov. 
'$5,p80). 

Now Pillsbury’s Best (made by Pills- 
iy Mills, Inc.), Gold Medal (made 
} General Mills, Inc.), and other well 
bown brands of flour will go the way 
Wrigley’s Doublemint, Spearmint, 
d Juicy Fruit. 

Bagging Is a Problem—Millers ex- 
ct to get package flour on grocers’ 
elves under new names soon after 
a. 1, when the dark-flour order be- 
mes effective, but their cloth-sack 
d industrial customers present a 
me dificult problem. Bag manufac- 
ters say the 80% extraction order, 
ich involves at least temporary re- 
sement of millers’ bag inventories, 
iidn’t have come at a more inop- 
tune time. 

(he shortage of bagging materials 
' never been more acute, and there 
10 provision in the flour order for 
‘ing manufacturers more cloth to 
se four sacks. Some mills are plan- 


7 + 


"g to overstencil or overprint bags 
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PAA for air transport 


Newest plane adopted by Pan America 
World Airways: The Lockheed Constellation 


TODD for paying by check 


These three qualities—so impor- 
tant to PAA in the air—are also 
characteristics of the TODD 
equipment used behind the scenes 
by this great world airline. PAA 
turned to The TODD Company 
several years ago for a system 
to safeguard and expedite its 
disbursements. 

TODD ABC Payroll Checks, 
TODD electrically operated Pro- 
tectograph Check Signers, TODD 
Protectograph Checkwriters—all 
these are now part of Pan Ameri- 
can’s equipment. Thus PAA 
employees are paid, safely and 
efficiently, with TODD ABC 
Checks—checks which, because of 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please send us information on how we 
can benefit by using Todd methods and 
equipment for payroll procedures, check- 
writing, and check signing. 


Company 


Address___ 


City County Stare 


By. 


“BW-2-23-46 


their insured safety, are honored 
by thousands of merchants the 
country over. PAA checks, too, 
are written — and automatically 
signed—on TODD Protectograph 
Checkwriters and Check Signers. 
Hours of time are saved, safety 
and efficiency gained.... 

Have you considered the sav- 
ing in time — the security — and 
the employee satisfaction that 
this rounded program could bring 
about in your business? Take a 
tip from Pan American Airways: 
investigate! 

For detailed information, with- 
out obligation, send the coupon 
below —today! 


LALA 


| 


' 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN All PRINCIPAL CITIES 


; 
Rugged, all metal 
\ir-Maze ventilate 

ing filters last ime 
definitely and are 

i * completely cleanable ... large duste 

d holding capacity, low pressure drep 

' provided by graduated media, 

' exe 

' 

| y ENGINES, 

| | WAWERS AND 


PE MPRESSORS 


; The Air-Maze filter-silencer combines 
‘gleanin® and quieting of intake air 
in one unit .. . direct and remote 
Mounted: all metal construction; both 
Soil bath and oil-wetted types. All sizes. 


preastop® panels in range canopies 
<¢, keep ducts, motor and 
blower clean, eliminate duct cleaiie 
ing expense and fire hazards. Easily 
cleanable— all metal construction, 


iN TANKS, 


VENTED HOUSINGS: iim 
ETC. ‘ 


An unusual breather filter that relieves 
pressure, prevents airborne dirt from 
entering vented housing. Available in 
oil bath and oil-wetted types. Com- 
pact, all mejal, easily cleaned. 


As specialists in air filtration, Air- 
Maze engineers have developed over 
3.000 filters during more than 20 
years of solving specific filtration 
problems. With this knowledge and 
rich experience, we can solve your 
problem. Write us about it. 


that bear their regular brand names 
with some designation like “‘Emer- 
gency Flour.” Others talk about sewing 
on extra tags bearing similar legends. 

e More Bulky—Another headache for 
millers is the fact that the new 80% 
flour bulks up to 10% more than the 
72% flour, and there is some question 
whether it can be packed into the 
regular 100-Ib. sack even with con- 
siderable shaking down. 

Meanwhile, macaroni manufacturers 
talk dourly of shutting up shop al- 
together rather than risk losing their 
war-gained consumer acceptance. 


Balm for Shoppers 


Commerce Dept. releases 
soothing figures on scarce-goods 
exports, said to be a small part 
of total output. 


Stockingless U.S. women hit the 
ceiling when they hear of ads like this 
one in a Mexico City newspaper, offer- 
ing one pair of nylons and one pair of 
rayon stockings for $20 ($4.00 in U.S. 
money): 


MEDIAS NYLON 


1 PAR NYLON ¥ ! FAR RAYON. LOS 


2 pares por $20.00 
‘ Distributderes Venta Mayoree 
IMEULSORA INDUSTRIAL, 8, de B L. 
Uruguay “4, Deep. “OC”. Teléfono 12.74-%4. 


e Exports Low—To quiet such irate 
citizens, the Dept. of Commerce has 
released figures showing that exports 
of automobiles, trucks, nylons, shirts, 
and other scarce merchandise are actu- 
ally a very small portion of total pro- 
duction and not out of line with pre- 
war practice. ‘hus, the 6.7% of U. S. 


autos that went abroad last 
exactly in line with the 1935- 
while the 1.36% of lumber 
tinctly less than the ten-y 
average of 6.8%. On the ot 
the 26.7% of wheat which w« 
for urgent relief purposes was 
from the 1937-39 average of 

Meanwhile, such goods 
manufacturers are shipping ‘ 
tect their markets against the 
Swiss and Swedish exporters f 
sale at steep consumer pricc 
following typical reports fro 
American countries indicate 
in U.S. dollars): 

Mexico: Nylons, in quant 
ficient only for the verv limited 
mand, usually sell nowadays fi 
ranging from a low of $3-4 on . on 
months ago $15 was a comm 
Electrical appliances are avail: 
expensive: Easy washers are ac 
at $290: Saf-T-Glo room lh 
$27: Kelvinator refrigerators at 

Chile: Nylons, more plentif: 
day, are now $6 a pair. Small U.S 
made electric fans are in amp¢ 
at $8, toasters at $9.60, househo 
—which were never scarce—at 
$9.60. Radios are trickling in, and U.§ 
made portable typewriters are a 
at the prewar price of $90. 

Brazil: Small quantities of ny! 
available at $10 a pair. U.S-1 
clocks of the moderate-priced ty 
at prices far from moderate. ‘Th 
no washers, refrigerators, or \ 
cleaners, but radios are beginning ti 
appear. : 


ZENITH GOES FOR COLOR 


Kk. Fk. MacDonald, rugged indivic 
ist head of Zenith Radio Corp.., ( 
cago, viewed Columbia Broadcastin; 
System’s recent demanstration of 


One of 52 White Motor coaches ordered by the Puerto Rico Transportati 
Authority goes ashore at San Juan—a type of shipment that has stirred ire on 
the shortage-beset homefront but has the blessing of the Dept. of Commerc 
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Which of these Stores 
gets your business? 


ne t REFRIGERATOR DEPT | 


ARRIVED 
f RADIOS 2475 


ONE GETS SHIPMENTS BY TRUCK...THE OTHER DOESN'T! 


Seoses get new merchandise days .. . even weeks 
...sooner, when shipments come by truck. 
America’s trucks pick up merchandise right at the 
loading dock . . . roll it direct to retailers ... often 


faster than the U.S. Mails. 


The retailer who specifies “Ship by Truck” gets 
his merchandise on sale .. . while others wait for 
slow freight! And he needs less inventory! 


Modern truck transport not only saves time .. . 
it saves money too. There’s less reloading. Less 
crating. Less handling. Less breakage. Less chance 
of loss. Less delay! 


Perishables arrive fresher . . . fragile things ar 
rive in better condition. A truckload of radios can 


be lightly crated ... yet arrive undamaged ... 
ready to plug in and play. A load of dresses or 
suits may speed half way across the continent... 
on coat hangers... without even losing their press! 


No wonder more and more wide awake manu- 
facturers, farmers, wholesalers and retailers are 
saving time .. . cutting costs ... speeding turnover, 
and improving service ... by specifying “Ship by 
Truck”! Make your own investigation of how 
or write to your State 
affliated with ATA. 


trucks can help you... 
Trucking Association ... 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING \noustex 


KA AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU GET THINGS FASTER -—BY TRUCK 


Chutes 
MICHAELS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
AND URNS NOW 
for Memorial Day! 


By placing your order now for the bronze 
memorial tablets you plan to install for 
Decoration Day, you will be sure of delivery 
and avoid possible disappointment latei. 
Michaels Bronze Tablets serve as perma- 
nent memorials. They will not chip, nor 
can they be damaged by grass cutting 
equipment when installed flush with the 
ground level. Write for illustrated literature. 
Order your tablets now for Memorial Day. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manvufactuvers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


THIS ATTIC FiRE coup 


PROBABLY WAVE Be 
77 
0 > pg QWTROLED WITH A 
at “RENE FIRE Exrineuisuep 
UNTIL WE GOT WERE 


An easy-to-operate Pyrene fire 
extinguisher will check fires. Home 
and auto supply dealers now have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy yours today. 


“SE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints sent on request 


PureneNanufacturing Company 


- NEWARK 6 NEW JERSEY 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


ored television in New York (BW—fFeb. 
9°46,p16), then announced: Zenith will 
not market any television sets on the 
old black and white (RCA) standard. 
Zenith television will be for ultra- 
high-frequency color reception. 
Zenith has made hundreds of black 
and white television sets, but has 
never sold one. They have been placed 
in homes and offices for their goodwill 
and experimental value. So far, the 
company has made no color television. 
Zenith spokesmen said that because 
of radio parts shortages they could not 
predict when production might start 


INCENTIVE IMPROVES MILK 


Seven of the eight creameries in 
Pierce County, Wis., have inaugurated 
a system of incentive payments to farm- 
ers to improve the milk intended for 
manufactured milk products. The 
dairies hope to command higher prices, 
once controls are removed, for the re- 
sultant higher-quality cheese, butter, 
and other products, and to retain their 
war-gained recognition by eastern buy- 
ers as producers of quality products. 

Milk destined for fluid consumption 
is subject to the stringent requirements 
of the municipalities in which it is 
sold. Brand-conscious consumers would 
know whom to blame if it were off- 
flavor. But farmers producing milk for 
manufactured products—which consti- 
tutes 75% of the state’s total milk pro- 
duction—remain anonymous, and their 
product is required only to pass state 
inspection—testing not less than No. 3 
on the sedimentation test, and standing 
up at least 3 hr. on the methyline blue 
test for bacteria. 

Pierce County creameries pay the 
going rate for milk of this standard. 
But “premium” milk—which grades not 
less than No. 2 on sedimentation and 
stands up five hours on the blue test— 
commands 3% more per cwt., and farm- 
ers bringing in undergrade milk, as low 
as No. + on sediment and less than 3 
hr. on the blue test, are paid 3% less. 

The plan has the blessing of the 
state Dept. of Agriculture. Its effective- 
ness is indicated by the report of one 
creamery that 70% to 80% of its milk 
is now premium quality. 


P.S. 


Reminiscent of the “drinkidends” 
which distillers offered stockholders dur- 
ing the wartime drought is the current 
offer of Belgium Glove & Hosiery Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. In addition to a 
174¢ per share dividend, stockholders 
may buy three pairs of top quality nylon 
hosiery. 

Add to the growing list of maga- 
zines directed at the vounger strata of 
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BUSINESS DOUBLE 


Pepsodent Co.’s two 25¢-tul 
29¢ deal—first really spectacular | 
of its kind since the war—sern 
tice that the company will take 
its aggressive merchandising pol 


ur W 
where it left off when the tube shor- Hj S5 in 
age became the limiting factor i:jjjpctory 
production. (Scarcities of ingredient x t 
though troublesome, were never aa 
acute.) What the trade wonders 1 s st 
is where Pepsodent is getting ce, | 
tubes; the supply is easier, but ent aj 
abundant. One answer may be thit woe 
Pepsodent’s deal is automatically lin pros 
ited to 60 days by an OPA regulati Be 
which requires manufacturers making iy guz 
price changes for longer periods Auto 
re-apply for approval. yes 

egotia 

on 

feminine society: Deb, to appea ay 
April with a guaranteed 250,000 cir m4 
tion, published by W. M. Cotton Mand ar 
lisher of Movie Life, Personal ko sh 
mances, etc.). Di 
The International Allied Print gt 
Trades Council (A.F.L.) again is thu “es 
ing for legislation to limit radio pro!  M 
to 15% of actual cash investment, an rene 


salary-bonus ceiling of $25,000 per : 
executive. Broadcasting, claim 
unions, has chewed a big piece 0 
the advertising formerly going t 
printed media, and has done so on 
government franchise. 

United Cigar-Whelan, in armoun 
a sales goal of $100 million for 
will put more future emphasis on 
furnishings, electrical appliances, } 
wares, and other items ranging up ' 
about $30. 
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LABOR 


Effects of the settlement of the na- 
on’s largest strike began to be felt this 
eck as more than 500,000 C.L.O. 
eelworkers returned to their jobs and 
eel production started to climb back 
) capacity. At midweck all basic-stee! 
ints under contract with the union 
id signed agreements, and contracts 
ee being negotiated for other compa- 
s-many of them fabricators—which 
mploy 222,000 steelworkers still out 
n strike. 
r Union Victory—The steel settlement 
ached, by official announcement, but 
ot explained under the new wagc- 
nce policy (page 15), gives an 184¢-an- 
ur wage increase to employees and 
short §5 increase in steel prices. It was a 
1 ip fmmpctory for the C.I.O. and it gave a 
ip to other unions still embroiled 
- th employers in wages disputes. 
. § But in the 14-week-old General Mo- 
n rs strike, second in national impor- 
: itfnce, union and company were still one 
nt apart in wage offer (184¢) and 
s},ofamcmand (the 194¢ set by federal fact- 
,. [mpnders), and were seriously divided over 
" Bentract provisions for maintenance of 
embership, checkoff, company secur- 
iki ff@y guarantees, and merit promotions. 
] ‘Auto Industry—Most of the auto in- 
istry had made its peace with C.1.O. 
Chrysler, Ford, Briggs) and peaccful 
‘gotiations were in progress at Hud- 
n, Packard, and Continental Motors 
orp. Willys-Overland signed an in- 
rm agreement for 10¢ an hour more 
nd an adjustment later. Negotiations 
cre started with 150 Automotive ‘Tool 
f Die Manufacturers Corp. shops, 
ith bargaining in a 15¢-to-20¢ range 
nd management asking resumption of 
. M. tooling—halted by the union 
0 increase pressure on G. M. 
The union’s major strike threat was 
rected at Bendix Corp. as negotia- 
ions there were stymied. Bendix was 
cluctant to talk a wage increase until 
» M. settles 
® Elsewhere on the labor front devel- 
‘">—@pments fell into three categories: (1) 
‘Major strikes continuing; (2) strikes 
hreatened but negotiations continuing; 
ind (3) settlements reached. 
Electrical Manufacturing—Some 175,- 
(0 workers on strike at General Elec- 
194 
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abor Front Still Embattled 


Settlement of the steel strike, returning 500,000 men to 
gir jobs, brings no end to the current crisis as stoppages in many 
her industries continue. Further tie-ups are threatened. 


tric and Westinghouse were no nearer 


a wage settlement with their emplovers 
At midweek, G. E. was still awaiting 
pricing assurances from Washington, 
ind Westinghouse was embroiled with 
the union in a bitter fight to restrict 
picketing C.1.0.’s_ electrical workers 
will settle for an 184¢-an-hour boost, 
but with appliance prices still unset by 
OPA an offer is not yet forth- 
coming. 
Western Electric plants continued to 
be closed by a strike for higher wages 
by 17,000 independent Western Elec 
tric mplovees Assn. members despite 


suc h 


New Jersey and federal conciliation 
ettorts 

e Transportation—Lancaster, Pa. at 
midweek hoped its general strike grow 


ing out of a transportation strike (BW 

Feb.16'46,p90) of 220 bus and trolley 
drivers for higher wages might be neat 
ing an end. After a long stalemate, 
\.F.L. union and Conestoga ‘Transpor- 


tation Co. negotiations were resumed, 


Washington won't be surprised if White House aide John Steelman (left 
takes over the job of Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach (right) in a trip! 
play which will send Justice William O. Douglas from the Supreme Court t 


with a federal concilia 
The supporting — strike 
\ | I . locals closed 1 


tl 
houses, chain stores and 

and choked IT 
ies by teamsters. But. tn 
tries, including those with A.! 
tracts, still werd Opera in 


Phe Philadelphia ‘Tran 


and breweries, 


; 

ast week settied its fftl 
ears with a 12¢-hourl 
modified union shop 


e@ ‘Tobacco—A strike ot 


of American ‘lobacco Ci 
Charleston, S. ( Philadelp!] 
lrenton, N. J]., entered it 
month. Key issue is a 65¢-h 


} , 
acmand, 


Metals— Iwo 


mum wage 
e Nonferrous 


the C.1.O. struck Phelps Dodg 


in New York and New Jerse 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co 


York; and prepared to shut di 
operating units of the American 


ing & Refining Co. next week 
demands aren't met. Meanwh 


miners and refiners were idk 


fifth week in a Utah wage dispu 


Nearly 15,000 other mine, n 
smelter workers continued wa 
against eastern brass producers, 
northern Idaho silver 
were warned they expect 
if they do not raise wages 30 
e Textiles-C.1.0. strike of 
southern cotton mill worker: 
northern mill 


Way 


hands might be 


up quickly with price conc 
pay 


for the demand of a 15¢ 


mine op 


+ 
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Ickes’ old chair in the Interior Dept., Schwellenbach to the high bench 


How to place yourself 
NEXT IN LINE 
FOR 


PROMOTION 
headed——— 


for future success 


N learn how you can de a 
job on yourself, to equip you 
for a better job. This an 
practical manual gives 
personal success 
ers and how YOU ean 
ane ther Written by an 
authorit r personnel prob- 
s, it is based on the experi- 
‘nee that all of ua who work 
r a living will develop more 
rapidly r t faster pr 
t «. If we can first learn to ‘operate efficiently. 
Pr otable men are urgently needed today— 
YOUR chances for success are consider- 
i think and act In terms of merit as 
‘xplained in this book. 


Just Published 


Moving Ahead 
on Your Job 


By RICHARD P. CALHOON 


Personnel Director. Kendall Mills 
295 pages, 5! x 8, $2.75 
are ambitious—if you a ‘ irned serviceman 


make up lost time 
owt in ‘busi ess f vou feel y 
t t a te 


‘ nd vi 
a a Mz p r 
t ar then doing a job on present work 
Leads to self-improvement and 
pa in your work— 
E ¥. : tailed 
t f re you 
‘ i ir prov 
Z f rT as 
at hordinates. Ye are shown how make good 
t hat so iw & sstand out in —— with 
others + 4 D> apactty 


48 short, informative chapters explain 
the need and show the methods for: 


—becoming adaptable in 
your work —developing the power of 

—taking criticism concentration 

—becoming a part of the —knowing when and how te 
set-up relax 

—¢aining the boss's depend- —dealing with different 
ence on you types of people 

—developing sustained drive —gathering ideas from 

increasing the number of others 


your accomplishments 


Do you want to earn your spurs by p 
mpany Deo you want to change y 
and be there when the promotions 
Then send for this stimulating and all 
“ok today: see for yourself how it prepares you to cari 
merit and win respect and promotion on 


McGraw- wit Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


Ser Thoon’s MOVING AHEAD ON YOUR JOB 
for mination on approval. In 10 days I will 
end few cents posta return book post- 


7 plus ae 
paid Postage "paid on cash orders 


POOMRE cece ccs evscesetetecssceseceseesesecsocscséoocece o 
MATOS ooo eee enc een ene nwsecunseseresevecesesecese ° 
‘ and Sta 

Co.apany cocce 
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In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book ( 
iZ Richmond St., E., Toronto, 1 


increase and 70¢ hourly minimum, 
Operators have been protesting OPA 
ceilings. 

e Machine Shops—A strike of 12,000 
San Francisco Bay machinists contin- 
ued into its 16th week, and made 25,000 
nonstriking workers idle. The original 
demand of 30% more pay (BW —Oct. 
13°45,p100) was being pared in slow- 
motion negotiations. 

Three thousand machinists main- 
tained their solidarity in keeping the 
lock plant of Yale & Towne, at Stam- 
ford, Conn., closed for the 13th week. 
Rumors that Yale & ‘Towne might move 
to the Philadelphia area added to Stam- 
ford concern over an extremely tense 
situation. 

e Communications—A nationwide strike 
of 250,000 telephone operators, mem- 
bers of the independent National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, has been 
approved by a 4-to-1 vote of officers of 
50 member unions, to enforce a demand 
for a $2-a-day wage boost for long-lines 
employees of the American lelephone 
& Telegraph Co. If it comes, all long- 
distance operations will be strikebound. 

e Waterfront—C.1.0.’s new-born mari- 
time federation, made up of longshore- 
men, warehousemen, seamen, and allied 
unions (BW—Feb.16'46,p94), has is- 
sued formal warning of strike action on 
the West and Gulf coasts by Apr. 1 if 
wages aren't raised 30%. 

e Shipbuilding—Acceptance by A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. shipbuilding union officials 
of a government-indorsed recommenda- 
tion for an 18¢ hourly pay boost cleared 
the labor outlook of the nation’s ship- 
yards, threatened with strike action by 
450.000 shipbuilders and repairmen. 
Although management opposed the 
raise, proposed at a Federal Shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization Conference, the figure 
was certified to the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board for approval. 

e Farm Equipment—The President's 
fact-finding board in the farm equip- 
ment plant strike, in which more than 
50,000 C.I1.0. members are idle, recom- 
mended an 15S¢ hourly increase as a 
basis for settling the key four-week walk- 
out at eleven International Harvester 
plants in four states. The union ac- 
cepted it. Some 30,000 Harvester em- 
ployees, under terms recommended, will 
receive a retroactive 10¢ hourly increase 
from Nov. 1, 1945, to Jan. 21, 1946, 
date they walked out; 18¢ more hourly 
pay after they return to work; and con- 
tinuation of maintenance of member- 
ship and the checkoff of dues and assess- 
ments. 

Settlement of the International Har- 
vester strike is expected to result in 
quick ends to stoppages at Caterpillar 
Tractor and Oliver Corp. 

e Meat Packing—Some 193,000 C.LO. 
meat packers have accepted a fact- 
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a 
SORRELL CORRALLED 


Although he threatened a new strike 
of movie studios last week, Herbert 
Sorrell (above) is still suffering a hang 
over from the last one (BW —Nov3 
'45,p17). In Burbank (Calif.) polic 
court to answer rioting charges LTO : 
ing out of picket line clashes last a fi 
October, the president of the Confer - 
ence of Studio Unions was jailed on 


an old charge—defying a pick 
tation order during the 233-day strike. 
Freed on bond, he met with stud 
bosses the same day. His dem 
50°, pay increase, shorter hours. Hii 


alternative (later withdrawn trike 


finders recommendation of a 16¢ 


wage boost (BW —Keb.16'46,p17). | 


ers, withholding acceptance, are 
ing by their demand that pric 
be given f 2 C f the 
De given or the entire am punt Her 
raise instead of only 1l¢ of ¢! ill 
increase Chec 
e Shipping—New York returned t the pr 
mal after a hectic (BW—Feb.16'4 Th 
ten-day strike of A.F.L. tugboat a e 
barge crewmen ended with agreement tode 
try | ; > ctant . 
to leave union demands for a sub This 
wage increase and improved workingi. | 
hong face 0 


conditions to a three-man arbit 
board. thing 
Members of the same A.F.L. inte-fi marey 
national union, the longshoremen, 
tinued on strike in a group of war 
houses on Boston’s waterfront, but most thing: 
ng was being handled on a 5! 
railroad car basis with no sym 
strike call yet issued to other long 
men and to A.F.L. teamsters. 


the sz 
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Headquarters For Transportation Values 


Here’s soMETHING to remember when you are 
checking the prices you pay for things now with 
the prices you used to pay... 
The general level of railroad freight charges 
today is no higher than it was before the war. 


This prewar level has been maintained in the 
lace of the fact that the prices of nearly every- 
thing for which railroads pay out money— wages, 
materials and supplies, taxes—have gone up, in 
the same way that the prices you now pay for 
things you buy have gone up. 


But the price of the service is not the only 
important part of the railroads’ value to this 
nation. The adequacy and dependability of rai! 
service are of even greater value. 

It was to its railroads that the nation turned 
in the emergency of war to haul 90 per cent of al! 
war freight, 97 per cent of all travel by military 
personnel. 

And, for the future, it is upon these twin 
values of the rail system—top-notch service at 
rock-bottom cost—that the nation will rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


have you overlooked 


Oil PP: 

Many companies have been able to reduce 
the cost of certain manufacturing operations 
by as much as 20% through use of Honan- 
Crane Oil Purification Equipment. Keeping 
oil free from dirt or abrasives reduces cost of 
oil used, lowers maintenance costs, increases 
production and lengthens machine or engine 
life. The savings in costs are so great that no 
engineer or executive can afford to overlook 
this important operating principle. 

If you are interested in reducing manufac- 
turing costs, ask yourself these two questions: 


Is there an operation in our plant 
where oil purification would reduce 
operating costs (Internal combustion, 
Diesel or steam engines; turbines; cut- 
ting, grinding, boring, honing ma- 
chine tools; rolling mills; compressors, 

ws hydraulic equipment or any other op- 
eration in which quantities of oil are 
used more than once)? 


Do we have Honan-Crane Oil Puri- 
fication Equipment to handle our 
problems arising from dirty or con- 
taminated oils? (Honan-Crane gives 

a more efficient results.) 
Honan-Crane’s extensive research and engi- 
neering facilities are steadily uncovering valu- 
able information for industry in the science of 
keeping oil clean. Write today for complete 
information on the value of oil purification 
in your business. 


HONAN-CRANE CORP. 
210 S. WABASH AVENUE, LEBANON, INDIANA 
Subsidiary of 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. 


Oil Purification Equipment 
Sump Cleaners 


New Wage Fioo 


Higher minimum and wis 
application of federal siandz, 
are provided in measure thy 
now up for Senate debate 


Although the big news { 
dustrial wage-earners last 
nouncement of President ‘1; 
wage-price formula (page | 
six milion low-wage work« 
more elated over the su 
which sent to the floor of S 
a proposal for a 65¢-an-hou 
mum wage now and 75¢ 
1950. 
e Wider Coverage—The p 
addition, would extend the 
the present Fair Labor Sta 
to white-collar workers in virt 
establishments except those : 
ner grocery” or “local smal! 
classifications. Also excluded 
engaged in domestic service and ag 
tural processing on farms. 

l'avorable action by the Se: 
mittee on Education & Labor { 
three weeks of maneuvering | 
the bill. The opposition, 5 
by Sen. Allen J. Ellender of | 
warned that the fight would | 
on in Senate debate. 

[he opposition’s objeciiv: 
(1) to limit the increase in 
minimum to 55¢ an hour now 
ultimate 65¢, and (2) to rest 
coverage. 

e What Now Prevails—Curr 
legal minimum wage, set by 
Labor Standards Act in 1938, is 4 
hour, but industry for the most } 
operating under a second minin 
set by the old National Wai 
Board as the substandard pay | 
55¢ an hour. 


Ordered by NWLB in cotton tev! 


mill cases (BW—Apr.28'45,p54 
55¢ hourly minimum has been ext 
widely through other branch 
dustry by collective bargaining 
NWLB directives. 

When the Fair Labor Standard 
was passed late in 1938 it pr 
one-vear legal minimum of 25¢ an 
a 30¢ minimum for six years, and 
hourly minimum effective the 
year. But under the act spec 
gression to the top rate was mad 
sible if tripartite industry con 
certified that this 40¢ minimum 
not result in curtailed employme! 
damage the competitive positio: 
plovers. 

e What Happened—Result was th: 
industry committees ordered th 
minimum in effect for all covered 
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§ ers—21,000,000 in 530,000 establish 
ments in interstate commerce—a full two 
years before the deadline (BW—Nov.6 
*43,p90). 

Employers learned from the pressure 
applied for quick progression from 25¢ 
to 30¢ and ultimately 40¢ an hour that 
employees look at the low figure in a 
progression yg only as a way-stop 
in the drive for the high figure. In 
1938, employers found, they had not 
been bound to pay a 25¢ minimum, 
but 40¢. 
¢ Appraising the Bill—Thus today they 
see the bill for a two-year minimum of 
65¢, followed by two years with a legal 
minimum of 70¢ and, in 1950, progres- 
sion to 75¢, not as a 65¢ hourly mini- 
mum — but one for 75¢ an hour. 
That's why upponents of the present 
bill, reconciled to an increase in the 
minimum, want to legalize te present 
55¢ hourly substandard figure as a mini- 
mum, permit progression to 65¢ when- 
ever committee hearings find that in- 
dustries are able to pay that amount. 

Labor’s aims have been set at 70¢ to 
75¢ hourly minimums. Labor members 
of the NWLB, at the time of the cotton 
mill substandards hearings, plugged for 
72¢ an hour and compromised on the 
55¢ figure only after a bitter fight. Cur- 
rently, the Textile Workers Union of 
America (C.1.0.) is demanding that 
southern mill operators agree to 70¢ an 
hour as a minimum. 
¢ Scope—As now set up through amend- 
ment by Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
the bill would swell the present wage- 
hour law coverage to National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act proportions, to 
include those “engaged in commerce 

.. the production of goods for com- 
merce . . . [and] activities affecting 
commerce.” 

Specifically, that would include de- 
partment stores, chain food stores, mail 
order houses, service companies, and 
any other business with an annual total 
volume in excess of $500,000, or more 
than four branches. It also would in- 
ude “first processing” operators in 
aming plants, ginning mills, dairies 
ind similar agricultural production out 
lets, although in these, premium pay for 
vertime work would be suspended dur- 
ng seasonal periods of up to 14 wecks. 
*Small Papers Exempt—Answering 
pleas for clarification of the position of 
newspapers (BW —Feb.16'46,p102), the 
new draft of the bill exempts news- 
papers with less than 3,000 circulation. 

Those opposing the bill are not as 
much concerned over the specific inclu- 
sons in the bill as over the broad lan- 
guage—open to wide interpretation, past 
experience has proved (BW —Feb.2’46, 
»94)—which extends coverage to indus- 
'nes “affecting commerce.” 

While the extension of the wage 
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You’re alone in your office. Your secretary is out to lunch. 
A big idea comes to you. If only you could get it down on 
paper right away! 


Don’t lese it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. Tell it 
to the “mike” right now—and let your secretary take care 
of transcribing it later. 


One good idea saved and sped into action through being recorded 
promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER could pay for 
a VOICEWRITER installation. And you'd be amazed at the many 
unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING streamlines your work, saves 
hours for you and your secretary. Let us tell you about them — 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C2, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 
Name 
Address 


Company 


In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ttd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West 


—— 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Artful 


Harold Ickes’ consummately artful 
piece of poison political penmanship 
disguised as a 3,000-word letter of 
resignation from the Interior Dept. 
(page 17) was addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States only for 
form’s sake. Designed to impede, at 
any price, those personalities and ten- 
dencies in the Administration—in- 
cluding those in the White House 
~which are moving away from the 
Roosevelt New Deal, the letter was 
composed to influence ange and 
policies. How much effect it will 
have in that direction is.a matter of 
speculation. But what is beyond 
speculation is the fact that Ickes’ 
document sent an electric current 
through the offices of one of the most 
important unions in America. 

Wily in every word, the Ickes 
composition was nowhere more dis- 
ingenuous than in the passage gratui- 
tously reminding the President that 
he had previously asked his crusty 
Interior Secretary to stay on as Solid 
Fuels Administrator until May 1. 

“You told me,” Ickes wrote Tru- 
man, “that in the event of a strike 
of the coal miners on Apr. 1, you 
wanted me to handle that situation.” 


Target 


(his apparent piece of irrelevance 
was directed to one man. And that 
the shaft found its mark straightaway 
is indicated by the fact that Ickes did 
not refer to this matter again either 
in his numecrous press conferences or 
in his radio address. ‘The man whom 
this particular Ickes message was for 
is, of course, John L. Lewis, who has 
a habit of not missing many points 
when the interests of his United 
\line Workers are involved. Ickes 
puts Lewis on notice that the Admin- 
istration is getting ready to deal with 
iny threat to continued coal produc- 
tion. Ickes has reason to believe that 
Lewis will regard such presidential 
preparations as an unfriendly act, and 
that, as a consequence, damage will 
be done to the new bridge some 
people in Washington are painfully 
constructing between the U.M.W. 
office and the White House. 

Relations between Lewis and the 
White House had deteriorated so 
badly under Truman's predecessor 
that the “fixers” have had a tough 


job anyway in showing progress on 
a Lewis-Truman axis. Their task isn’t 
made any easier by Lewis’ habit of 
letting loose a blast at the Admin- 
istration every time he thinks the in- 
terests of his miners are being 
crossed. 


Threat 
This ~~ py again only last 


week, on the eve of the announce- 
ment of the new wage-price order 
(page 96). Out of the U.M.W. 
office came the statement, “We will 
tolerate no formulas. We will 
submit no formulas. We will accept 
no formulas arrived at by politicians 
that are promulgated to control free 
competition, free enterprise, and free 
collective bargaining.” _Patently, 
Lewis wants no restraints upon him- 
self when he gets around to telling 
the apprehensive coal operators just 
what he desires in a new contract. 
Lewis’ miners are now working 
under a contract which can be te- 
written on 30 days’ notice from 
either party. The Administration be- 
lieves he's going to wait a while yet 
before serving a termination notice. 
His plan, it 1s felt, will be to defer 
negotiations so that a strike, if called, 
will occur on the traditional mine 
strike date, Apr. 1. That date has 
been made traditional by Lewis be- 
cause the seasonal factor involved 
makes a coal stoppage then a more 
powerful economic weapon. It will 
also make Apr. 1 the termination 
date of any new contract he writes. 


Demands 


In addition to expecting from 
Lewis a wage demand which will top 
what the C.I.O. has achieved, the 
Administration looks for him to press 
for all the things he requested last 
time and didn’t get because the Na- 
tional War Labor Board thought 
“extraordinary” union demands were 
unreasonable in wartime. Among 
these it counts on hearing demands 
for a tonnage royalty to make up a 
miners’ welfare fund, and for a con- 
tract which will permit stoppages in 
support of “legal” strikes in the 
plants of coal consumers. 

With wartime pressures removed, 
the White House is fearful that this 
time Lewis will not be disposed to 
retreat from these demands. 
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minimum to retail establishment 
have a heavy impact on mercha 
(page 80) by forcing payrolls u 
gressional and government inte: 
been directed particularly to it 
in the low-wage manufacturing 
e Wage-Hour Estimate—L. \) +, 
Walling, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
hour administrator, recently es 
that 20% of approximately 12,2 
manufacturing wage-earners rec« 
than 65¢ an hour. 
In two industries, tobacco, a 
basic lumber and timber grou 
than one-half of all employees, 
spectively, 58% and 54%, rece 
than 65¢ an hour. In textiles, 4 
all employees are in the less-than 
group which Walling considered su 
standard. 
* Special Report—The Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics pointed to the problem in , 
special report to show that 2,350.0) 
factory workers received less than 65, 
an hour in 1945, and that wie 
of them earned less than 60¢, 
less than 50¢ hourly. The 2, 380, 100 ir 
the under-65¢ classification represent 
an improvement over the BLS finding 
in 1941 that 5,000,000 workers, o 
about half of those emploved in manv- 
facturing, carned less than 65¢ hourly. 
Joining Walling and Dept. of | abor 
spokesmen in indorsement of | the 
wage-hour proposal—and particular! 
the boosted minimum wage—Cheste 
Bowles, new director of the revitalir 
Office of Economic Stabilization, cal 
for determined effort to “hasten the 
when comparable protection is extend 
to every American worker without ex 
ception.”” 
e Weightier—The indorsement wa 
given, supported by figures indicatin 
higher minimums are economically fea: 
ible for low-pay industry, when Bowle 
was director of the Office of Price Ad 
ministration. With his new respons 
bilities in the wage field, the indo: 
ment is going to gain new importa 
in the congressional fight just ahead 


NLRB CLARIFIES RULING 


When the National Labor Relation‘ 
Board orders reinstatement to a “for 
mer or a substantially equivalent pos 
tion” it is not offering an option but 
imposing a continuing obligation on 
employer to restore employment t 
worker even if his original job no long 
exists. The board made that clear 1 
finding the San Juan (Puerto Rico 
branch of the Chase National Bank liad 
failed to comply with an NLRB 4d: 
rective. 

The board last August ordered 4 
bank teller reinstated to his former job 
or its equivalent, without prejudice to 
his seniority and other rights and priv- 
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es mee 


Your location every hour of the twenty-four is recorded 


by a Dictaphone Electronic Recorder which is actuated by 


Words . . . words that pass day and night .. . between control towers and plane 


pilots . . . are the basis of air traffic control. 

So important to your comfort and safety are they that a permanent record of 
every flight message is made on Micro Switch equipped Dictaphone Electronic 
Recording Machines. 

Dictaphone Corporation of New York uses 12 of these tiny, dependable snap- 
action switches on each of these dual recording units to make their action fully 
automatic. 

This use of Micro Switch products is typical of the confidence that forward- 
looking designers place in these thumb-size, feather-light switches for use in 
equipment that must not fail. 

Wise buyers have learned to look ‘“‘under the lid.” Whether the purchase is a 
washing machine, a freezing unit, a garbage disposal appliance... or what 
have you... they know Micro Switch products mean that the maker has pro- 
vided his equipment with the best in absolute reliability and long life. 


46 First Industrial Corporation 


% 


Dictaphone Electronic Recording Machine 
showing dual units for recording and repro- 


ducing every spoken word. 


. 


Do You Need a Switch . « to contro! 


temperatures, help package products, bortl« 
fluids, make change, dispense drinks, heat 
water, control electronic tubes, steer ships 
products have been used 


Micro Switch 


successfully for these and thousands of 
other tasks. Be sure your engineers have 


Micro Handbook-Catalog. We 


send you aS many as they can use. 


* 


Switch 


The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
cision, snap-action switch, Under- 
writers’ listed and rated ot 1200 
V. A., at 125 to 460 volts o. c. Co 
pacity on d.c. depends on load chor- 
acteristics, Accurate reproducibility 
of performance is maintained over 
millions of operations. Basic switches 
of different characteristics ore com- 
bined with various actuators ond 
metol housings to meet a wide ronge 
of requirements, 


ee oe 


“feletalk 


NTERCOMMUN A ) STEMS 


Graybar Branches in 
90 Key Cities Can Help 
Executives Save Time 


@ Teletalk is practical as a time 
saver. It makes it possible to confer 
with one or more individuals in other 
offices or in other parts of your plant 
with as much ease as though they 
were right across the desk from you. 


As distributors of Teletalk, you'll 
find the Graybar organization posted 
and in position to recommend the 
Teletalk system that will give you 
the greatest efficiency in your office 
or plant. 


Don't delay getting the worthwhile 
story behind this convenient time 
saver. An inquiry will bring the com- 
plete facts as an aid in selecting the 
Teletalk system best fitted to meet 
your requirements. 


Feel free to ask for this information 
as it will not obligate you in any way. 


You'll find Graybar branches listed 
in the classified section of your tele- 
phone directory—or—if you do not 
find a Graybar branch in your city, 
send your inquiry direct to the ad- 
dress given below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


ileges, after charges of discriminatory 
discharge were argued. 

Che bank sought to comply with the 
directive by placing the former teller 
in another job paying the same salary. 
When he objected and appealed to the 
regional labor board the bank contended 
NLRB’s directive gave it a specific op- 
tion. The question was put to NLRB 
which said the phrasing used by the 
board “in the . . . case, as in all cases, 
envisages a restoration of the situation, 
as nearly as possible, to that which 
would have obtained but for the em- 
plover’s illegal discrimination.” 

If the former job still exists, the em- 
ployer must reinstate the discharged 
worker in that position. The alternative 
of “a substantially equivalent” job can 
concern only those employers who have 
abolished the job from which a worker 
was discharged in a way which NLRB 
later holds to be unfair. 


Eyes on Chicago 


Capital watches closely 
as railroad arbitration boards 
ponder wage demands. Pattern 
for legislation faces test. 


When two railroad arbitration boards 
convened this week in Chicago’s Ma- 
sonic Temple to consider demands 
made by 1,300,000 rail workers in 18 
brotherhoods and unions against the 
135 Class 1 carriers which employ 
them, interest in the proceedings ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of the 
railroad industry. 

In Washington legislative offices, 

particularly, the sessions took on the 
appearance of a test of how peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes can be 
achieved through machinery set up 
by federal laws, in the current situa- 
tion the Railway Labor Act. 
e Parallel Sessions—When President 
Truman first proposed fact-finding laws 
as an aid in cutting down labor strife 
(BW—Dec.8’45,p17), he had good 
things to say about the effectiveness of 
the railroad labor law. The praise has 
been echoed in debate on the Case bill 
(BW—Feb.9’46,p76) and it has become 
popular to say that any labor legislation 
1S patterned after the Railway Labor 
Act. Thus, what happens in the two 
parallel, but separate, arbitration ses- 
sions in Chicago is bound to have 
Washington repercussions. 

A six-member board is deliberating 
demands by 15 “nonoperating” labor 
groups for 30¢-an-hour wage increases 
for 1,100,000 members. A three-mem- 
ber board is considering demands by 
three “operating” brotherhoods for 


100 


DUST CARE? 


An cxperimenter at the Universit 
of Colorado Medical Schoo! inhak 
fine aluminum dust from a box to de 
termine its effectiveness in treati) 
silicosis. 
lung disease, the aluminum treatmen 
may be effective in relieving, perhap 


preventing, it, by coating over silicj 


inflammatio 
Some comp 


particles, reducing 
(BW —Mar.3°45,p66). 
nics blow the dust into rooms wher 
miners change clothes; others are tn 
ing out the Colorado box met! 


Not a cure for the drea 


$2.50-a-day wage hikes for mor 
200,000 train, engine, and yard 
employees. ‘The same carriers are 
volved. 


© How Boards Were Picked--W hen ¢ 


mee negotiations fell through and 


wernment stepped into the disput 


cies unions took a routine str 
vote (BW —Jan.26'46,p99), both 
ties agreed to accept arbitratior 
binding decision on all controver 
points. Management and labor na 
representatives to tripartite arbitrat 
boards. ‘The third parties were app 
by the National (Railroad) Mediat 
Board when management and 
failed to agree on mutually accept 
public members. 

Meanwhile, two other brotherho 
of trainmen and locomotive eng 
divorced their demands from 
made by the other 18 labor orga 
tions, and rejected arbitration of t! 


dispute with the carriers over wast 


and working conditions. They a: 
polling their 293,000 members in 
strike vote. What happens in the ¢ 
of this latter group may be a m 
telling test of the potency of the f 
eral railway labor law. 
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“Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


A Business Machine Designed 
to Save Executive Time 


How would you like to keep 
your key men across the desk 
from you for ready conference 
any time of the day? You can do 
it conveniently with “Teletalk’’ 
intercommunication systems. 


It's a sure way to save time, for 
“Teletalk’’ places your key men 
at your finger tips. Easy—all 
you have to do is flip a key, 
speak into your ‘‘Teletalk’’ and 
have a person-to-person conver- 
sation—it actually places your 
key men. right across the desk 
from you. This gives you the 
opportunity you've been waiting 


Licensed under I 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


for to better organize your work. 


“Teletalk’’ amplified intercom- 
munication systems with a wide 
range of stations are available 
for all size businesses, large or 
smal]. They have natural tone. 
They are smartly styled and are 
of convenient size. ‘Teletalk’’ 
operates on your regular light- 
ing circuit and can be installed 
at reasonable cost without inter- 
rupting regular office routine. 
The cost to operate a ““Teletalk’’ 
system is negligible. 

Your nearest ‘Teletalk’’ distrib- 
utor, located in key cities, will 


S. Patents ‘estern Electric Compan 
and American Telepho hms and Telegraph ( »™ Dany 
‘ 


Established 1909 


give you a complete story about 
this timesaver. You'll find him 
listed in your phone book. Or, 
you can write to us for full in- 
formation. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


Responsibility 


_—- 


REACT TO MOISTURE? 


Waar kind of moisture? Bathroom condensate . . . freight car 
humidity . . . quick-freeze dew formation .. . mildew damp . . . or 
merely tongue wetting to seal an envelope? 

An adhesive must either resist moisture or respond to moisture. 
To what degree? That depends upon the product's final use. And the 
degree of reaction affects the adhesive formulation. 

For in addition to its major function of adhesion, an adhesive 
must be able to withstand all normal or unusual conditions of use. 
It must protect the seller’s product by keeping it tightly sealed in its 
container . .. maintain the product's identity by keeping it perma- 
nently labeled . . . or fulfill the product’s function by reactivating to 
moisture for final adhesion. 

Adhesive formulation is a task for a specialist. It requires a 
complete knowledge of the surface factors, application methods and 
field conditions that determine the final sales protection an adhesive 
can give to your product. National is an adhesive specialist. We’re 


ready to help you — now! 


| Dunellen Plont 


@ Offices: 270 Madison wg = A S$ . 

3641 So. Washtenaw Avenve, icago ; 

Battery Street, San Francisco 11, and other prin- ADH ESIVES 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., 

ltd., Toronto. In England: Nationol Adhesives, 

Ltd., Slough 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


Rubber Next? 


C1.O. begins nego? atic, 
with Big Four tire companies 
industry-wide basis. Length « 
work-week may be the snag, 


Now that Washington has 
go-ahead for wage increases y 
adjustments (page 15), prelimi 
ring in the rubber industry has eng 
and the ring is set for glove.of 
gaining which will pit, for the first 
the Big Four rubber~ producx 
Rubber, Firestone, Goody 
Goodrich—in joint negotiatio: 
C.1.0.’s United Rubber Wor 
e What Workers Want—Thx 
asking for its 187,000 membx 
an-hour pay increase, a 30-h« 
week, time and one-half pay 
than six hours’ work a day or 
a week, or for any work on Sat 
and double time for work on Sund 
on six paid holidays a year, an 
an-hour night shift premium. ‘There 
little doubt in Akron, however, t! 
union is ready to accept a scttl 
on the basic wage demand within t 
framework of 15% to 20% inctea 
now sanctioned by federal polic: 

Thus, there is hope that turbule 
Akron, center of many labor disputes 
the past, may slip through the 
wage controversy without a recure 
of “prolonged and crippling strikes 
e Strike Threats—So far, howevcr, ti 
hope is backed up by little in the w 


of progress in direct negotiations. Bi 


ter exchanges featured early spar 


between companies and their U.R\ 


local unions, and all of the Big 
have for several months been 
under strike threats backed by lop 
authorizing votes by their union « 
ployees (BW —Dec.29'45,p104) 
Moreover, of the Big Four only | 
Rubber thus far has made a t 


offer, and its proposal to pay 12¢ 


hour more was promptly rejected 
offer was made in company-wid« 
tiations, which the union deman 
fore a change of policy dictat 
bargaining instead of contract nego! 
tions on a plant-by-plant or eve 
pany-by-company basis. Firest« 
Goodyear had tentatively agreed 
low U. S. Rubber into compa 
bargaining when the union’s t 
changed 

e Change in  Policy—Actual! 
change was something deeper 
decision by the union to put 
gaining on an industry-wide ba 
rubber workers’ union has had 
ground of strong left-wing influc 
its Akron locals, and only 


‘ 
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“What holds good men?” 


insurance to the needs of people in every sort of 


most every good man is now and then offered a job 

ha different company, at more money. 

arely, if ever, does his decision to stay or go depend 

money alone. 

le compares the advantages each company offers. 

considers his chances for advancement. He weighs 

comparative guarantee of security for himself and 

family, just as you would in similar circumstances. 
is is one of the gains in having a sound pension 

n. The possibility of advancement through the retire- 

nt of older employees and the guarantee of a com- 

table retirement in later years are many times just 

additional factors which hold good men in an 

anization and which attract good men to it. 

f you are considering a pension plan, the John 

ncock Company can be of considerable assistance to 

1. It has had 83 years of experience in applying life 


circumstance 

The John Hancock pension plans are flexible. They 
are adaptable to large organizations and small. They 
cover a large number of special needs and conditions. 

The John Hancock agent in your locality will gladly 
supply full information. Or a letter to the home office 
of the company will receive our immediate and 
careful attention. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Boston, Massacwusetts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 


THE FISH MAY SLIP... 
but the fishermen won’t... 


... because the boat’s deck is covered 
with Flintmat. 

This lightweight, specially-woven ma- 
terial is anti-slip, and now available for 
small boats as well as large, globe-trotting 
ships 

It is rugged and tough, water, fire, 


oil and wear resistant... impervious to 


fungus, dry rot and bacteria... and easy 
to cut and apply. 

Flintmat is manufactured in a range of 
beautiful colors, to satisfy the most ex- 
acting owner. 

This durable deck covering is another 
of the long list of products that proudly 
carry the Flintkote Trade-mark. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to several kinds of deckings 
and corrosion-resisting compounds for 
protecting marine Flintkote 
makes waterproofing materials for in- 
teriors and exteriors... paper boxes and 
expansion joints... indus- 
rug 


_ rubber dis- 


surfaces, 


containers. . 
trial foorings and cements... 
backing compounds 


persion products... adhesives... 


and of course a complete line of building 
materials. The extensive research, devel- 
opment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


(BW —Jan.12’46,p102) the en: 
left-wing movement switched 
original Walter Reuther-Un 
Workers strike policy of “< 
conquer” to a more militar 
for mass action and mass 
Hence the change to in 
bargaining on the part of 
workers was accompanied b 
in strike policy. Originally, 
leadership warned that unles 
negotiated favorable contract 
ers in their plants, the un 
select and close down one ct 
Four, while maintaining full 
in competitor plants. ‘This 
repeated many times dur 
months of negotiations in whic |) | 
S. Buckmaster, U.R.W.’s 
since last September, insiste: 
fully that locals negotiate to 
with management. 
e Union’s Reasoning—Tlic 


strategy—and policy—was aun 4 AS 
after an executive board meeting sever in the | 
weeks ago. The reasoning v, ward o 
members were told, that while negot A 
tions at that time were on a corpo ain 
wide basis, in effect the Big Ko centers 
tively were represented at the barg must b 
tables since companies had agre« J 
act together. Bist 
With the cards down, the rma aa 
panies agreed to the industry-wid re 8 
gaining demand which they had t traveler 
down when, more lightly put toll—in 
first been made in September, |°45 
e Limit on Negotiations—When con‘ ; 
ences got under way this week U.R.\j 
went on record with the warning t This is 
had set Mar. 4 as a deadline f nental 
agreement on wages and hours. If a sleepe 
- A, to the | 
that date negotiations still a1 packing 
way, the union said its execut ing doul 
will reexamine U.R.W.’s positi around | 
a “stronger course of action” ’ 
ablv a simultaneous strike of But . 
50-odd plants of the four maj yrsiyy 
side of 
panies employing more than || must ch 
if the board is convinced nothing elers bet 
be gained from continued negotiat and bet 
Shortly after conferences _ stari{ must als 
U.R.W. found that its own int iain 
structure constituted one of the avear— 
hazards to its newly won industr continel 
bargaining program. By constitutij§ roubles 
rubber locals have the right to negot Chicago 


on their own terms with emp! 
Consequently demands have diff ] 


Firestone unionists asked increascs tot 


ing 43%; Goodrich, 30%; Goo % “ti 
o~ : . Sevth 
30¢ an hour. The union exec through 
board worked these together int neither 
an-hour raise demand. the com 
e Locals Have Final Word—It is po" . 

. ¢ 0 
less to sign any contract, howeve c a ; 
that or any other figure unless cac! ay 

at OF ¢ ier ng — those w 


volved local ratifies the parent uni 
settlement. As a result, the work of 
ternational representatives 11 
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Are Chicago and St. Louis 
Part of America—or Not? 


Why should through rail travelers be held up at their frontiers? 
The cities aren't to blame. What can be done about it? 


LTHOUGH our 48 states are knit to- 

gether by the greatest rail system 

in the world, we are still strangely back- 
ward on one score. 


A passenger cannot go through Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, two of our biggest rail 
centers, without changing trains. He 
must break his trip. 


It is almost as if he reached the frontier 
of some foreign state whose borders were 
dosed to traffic. There is no customs 
barrier at Chicago or St. Louis, but the 
traveler must still pay an exasperating 
toll—in delay, inconvenience, and bother. 


Half a Million Vietims! 


This is bad enough for the transconti- 
nental traveler who would like to board 
asleeper on one coast and ride through 
to the other — without the nuisance of 
packing and transferring baggage, mak- 
ing double Pullman reservations, waiting 
around for connections. 


But it is worse for the passenger who 
starts his journey only a few miles either 
side of Chicago or St. Louis—and siill 
must change trains. For example, trav- 
elers between Fort Wayne and Milwaukee, 
and between Cleveland and Des Moines, 
must also break their journeys. 


More than half a million passengers 
ayear—the vast majority on short mid- 
continent trips — are forced to make 
troublesome, time-wasting stopovers at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


Why should this be so? 


The cities themselves are not responsible 
for setting up a barrier in the way of the 
through traveler. Such a barrier promotes 
neither good business nor good will for 


the community. 


For, while travelers with business to 
transact would automatically stop over, 
those who are forced to stop resent the 


inconvenience and delay—particularly in 
these days of overcrowded restaurants 
and cabs. It makes them down-right mad 
at Chicago and St. Louis! 


And it is so unnecessary! In Canada, 
you can travel across continent from 
Montreal to Vancouver, by a choice of 
two routes without changing trains. Can- 
ada isn’t split down the middle. Why 
should we be? 


An Unsolved Mystery! 


No one has ever given an adequate ex- 
planation as to WHY there is no connect- 
ing rail service through Chicago and St. 
Louis (or through Memphis and New 
Orleans, for that matter) — as there is 
through New York, Washington, Kansas 
City, and other big rail centers. 


it remains an unsolved mystery. But 
the plain fact is—the public is not get- 


ting through service! 


How About Action NOW? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate Road are not the only railroads 
that, working with others, could provide 


such through service. But we are the 
only roads that have offered to take 
immediate action. 


This is the proposal we have gone on 
record as making: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose western 
passenger terminus is Cincinnati, stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of other railroads to set up connecting 
transcontinental and intermediate ser- 
vice through Chicago and St. Louis, on 
practical schedules and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which run« 
to Chicago and St. Louis, also stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of roads to set up the same kind of 
connecting service through these two 
cities. 


Through railroad service cannot be 
blocked indefinitely. The mysterious fron- 
tier must be abolished—in the interest 
of the traveling public and the railroads 
themselves. 


We invite the support of the public, 
of railroad people and railroad investors 
everywhere —for this essential improve- 
ment in rail transportation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway ° Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


er me 


TOP PRODUCTION TODAY... 
*| BUT HAMMER DOWN COSTS/ 


S Old Man Competition demands 
$ 
s 


ROEBLING PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU 
ring the bell! 


THESE ARE TIMES when your production must go up 
—costs down—if you are to meet competition and come 
out with a profit. 

Every bit of your production and operating equip- 
ment must help by saving while it serves. 

Meeting that double standard is second nature to 
the Roebling wire product family. Wire rope or wire 
screen, electrical wire or cable, flatweave slings or 
wire rope fittings, round or flat wire . . . they will 
last longer or reduce rejections . .. will help you 
ring the bell. 

For over a century Roebling research, engineering 
and manufacturing methods have had one aim: con- 
stant improvement in the quality of wire and wire 
products .. . for more dependable, more economical 
service to the user. 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


/ 


nEWTON 5 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire Rope and Strand * Fittings * Slings * Electrical Wires and Cables * High and Low Corbon Acid 
ond Basic Open Hearth Steels * Wire Cloth and Netting * Aerial Wire Rope Systems * Cold Rolled Strip 
Aircord, Swaged Terminals and A blies « Suspensi 


Bridges ond Cables. * Round ond Shaped Wire 


promising the positions of cor 
and union could be rejected 
local. 

The question of the work- 
likely to be the point on whic! 
tiations may snarl. After worl 
hours a week during the war, 
Akron locals forced resumption 
prewar 36-hour weck when h 
ended. Now they want a furthe 
30 hours. The Big Four emplo 
pose any new reduction. 

e Conciliation Office—Meanw’ 
government took a new step 
labor peace in Akron, as a part 

U. S. Conciliation Service reo 
tion program. Paul W. Fuller 
missioner of conciliation, assig 
the rubber industry for the past f 
years, will open in Akron the D 
Labor’s first conciliation office « 
solely to the labor-relations prob| 
of a single industry. Fuller and ty 
full-time conciliators will be on tl 
for consultation regarding gric\ 
and controversies. 

The rubber conciliation office is ay 
experiment. If it works, the department 
plans to establish similar facilities for 
other large industries having commo 
problems, even though their plant 
be less grouped, geographically, thai 
those in the rubber industry. 


VETERANS VS. UNIONS 


A new conflict in the maze of | 
tules covering a veteran’s right t 
old job under selective service is head 
for court decision in Chicago. Princip 
in the case are Edward J. Coonc\ 
ex-sailor; his uncle, Ben Cooney, owne 
of the Ogden Theater on Chicag 
West Side; and the Motion Pictur 
Operators Union. 

The government last week filed ; 
reinstatement suit against Cooncy on 
behalf of his nephew. The theate: 
owner countered with the charge that 
“certain persons,” apparently meaning 
the operators’ union, threatencd 
prevent the rehiring of his nephew 
and asked that they be restrained 

The case arose from young Cooncy’s 
demand that he get back his old job a 
operator in his uncle’s theater. In 194! 
when Cooney was drafted, the Ogde 
was a nonunion theater. In 1944. th 
owner signed a closed-shop contract wit 
the union, and has since employed : 
union member as operator. 

The theater owner wants to rchir 
his nephew, who is willing to join the 
union, but the union refuses to accept 
him. A long waiting list of union men: 
ber veterans is ahead of him. 

Meanwhile, the present holder of the 
operator’s job has filed an intervening 
petition complaining that the goverm- 
ment is trying to deprive him of his jo! 
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AW. Pot Boils 


Frankensteen’s exit from 
e-presidency can touch off a 
| factional fight. Political ma- 
uvering now in high gear. 
Political maneuvering always going 
within the C.1.O. United Auto 


orkers Union has been thrown into 
) gear by announcement from 


rhard T. Frankensteen, vice-president, 
t he will retire at the union conven- 
1 which starts Mar. 23 


in Atlantic 


Iver since the big fight in U.A.W. 
|939, when the organization’s first 
‘ident, Homer Martin, was voted 
of office, each of two major factions 
been represented in a vice-presi- 
icy. Frankensteen has held one in 
ulf of the leftist coalition; Walter P. 
ither, head of the nght-wing bloc, 
held the other. Now a new lineup 
| eventuate; its shape is still any- 
ly's guess. 
n the Limelight—Union insiders con- 
e that the top candidate for the 
nkensteen post is Richard T. Leon- 
_ head of the union’s Ford depart- 
nt. Leonard tried for the job in 
1944 convention, without success, 
| is the one “‘name” candidate who 
jow in the field. He belongs in the 
paratively small “centrist” faction 
ch is headed by union President 
|. Thomas. 
Keuther, hoping to take over both 
presidencies for his party, is groom- 
Jack Livingston, executive board 
iber from Kansas City, for the place. 
ingston formerly worked in the 
icral Motors department of the 
m, under Reuther. 
Je will command strength from locals 
ide of Detroit, which have always 
that Detroiters should not monopo- 
the key union posts. He may also 
pin support from such independently 
ded locals as Briggs in Detroit, 
h resent Leonard’s early commit- 
its to Ford on company security in 
nt negotiations. 
the Inside Track—Leonard, how- 
, must be considered the definite 
ite. He is far better known among 
union delegates than Livingston, 
his Ford local strength—largest 
le block of votes at the convention— 
otal in U.A.W. politicking. Run- 
against any Reuther-backed can- 
te, he would draw support from the 
ving locals which consider the 
|. strike leader their chief opposi- 


fact, Leonard’s looming strength 
one factor in Frankensteen’s deci- 
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Should | buy just a machine... or a service? 


When you buy a BW machine for making Bruning Black 
Line Prints, you are buying much more than just “equip- 
ment.” Because Bruning sells a complete line of engineering 
and drafting supplies, Bruning salesmen have a continuing 
interest in you as a customer. Their advice on making and 
using BW Prints is therefore constantly available. 


What's the ratio between draftsmen and print needs? 


Do you know the exact relationship between the number 
of draftsmen you employ and the volume of black line 
prints you need? The Bruning BW System provides care- 
ful analysis of your print needs—based on 17 years of expe- 
rience by Bruning field engineers. You are sure of a careful 
preliminary survey. 


— 


How can | provide for peak loads without over-buying 
on equipment? 

The Bruning BW System provides a line of printing and 
developing equipment so complete that you are sure of 
getting the right machine for your needs. This Bruning 
Model 41 BW Printer-Developer, for example, is especially 
designed to provide ample volume for medium print users 
—but costs much less than a high-volume machine. 


You Get These Six Major Advantages with 
ou 


Z for making black 
1. A versatile, simple, wetveciog® 


“ ints di machines to 
wae ience in analyzing print-mak- 


2. 17 years’ exper 
ing neecs. 
jete line of : 
tinted papers; 
black, Saahe 
to supplement orig 
im for intensifying 


luding white 
materiale, ee edivm and 


comp . 
3.Ac red or brown line 


and grecght papers? 

rd-weig 4 
ceo emer 
er tracings, 8 


6. Continuing | 
customer's ! 


pencil lines in re 
jete line of printing © 
4. A comp fit every require 


the Bruning BW System 


production. 


nd developing 
ment. 


Chicago 41, Illinois 


BRUNING 
Since 1897 


LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT 
NEWARK 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
KANSAS City 
MILWAUKEE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUSTON 
SEATTLE 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
ST. tours 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
4702-4 Montrose Avenue 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about Bruning BW 
Prints and equipment. Please send me information. 


Er we a 


DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
| INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


NORTHWESTERN 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual insurance Building, 


Machines cut: 1/2", 3/4", 


CUT YOUR OWN [‘ocrnes an 
"4 STENCILS | stoncis, pices pin i 


FOR MARKING | °° business letterhead 
with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 

58 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, KLL., U.S.A. 


SHIPMENTS 


LUCKY FELLOW, 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE 


Advertisement 

MEMO TO AIR TRAVELERS: Keep the 
latest airline schedules, rates, routes at your 
fingertips. Order a subscription to the 
monthly Air Traffic Guide, the up-to-date 
airline reference publication. $5.00 for 
twelve issues. American Aviation, Dept. B, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 
One man's need is another's ““Opportunity”’ 
| National Classified Advertising as available among 
| 21 MeQGraw-Hilll publications serving American 
business and industry provides a thorough and | 
effective means of contacting THE company or | 
individual interested in the “opportunity” you | 
ffer—or want. j 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
/ 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ees niall 


sion to forsake U.A.W. io: 
unspecified, fields. 

As recently as January, Frankensteen 

told fellow board members that he in- 
tended to run. But since then, a col- 
umnist’s report of his presence in the 
Stork Club in New York and a subse 
quent interview on the G.M. strike 
from the sands of Miami badly impaired 
chances which were already glimmering 
because of the shrinkage of the aircraft 
locals he directed. 
e The World—It-appears that union 
Secretary George F’. Addes, real leader 
of the union’s left wing, not wishing to 
support Frankensteen m a probable los- 
ing race against Leonard, told his long- 
time ally he could no longer back him, 
and Frankensteen saw the writing on 
the wall. 

Any speculation on the two vice- 
presidencies should take into account a 
groundswell started last week end in 
outlying locals. ‘These locals, tradition- 
ally critical of U.A.W. internal ex- 

mse, are seizing on Frankensteen’s 
withdrawal to plump for combining the 
two offices in a single vice-presidency. 


ther. as vet 


Such a move crystallizing ; 
vention would get Flint ai 
local backing, say union sti 
would garner support fron 
locals, like Briggs, which 
complain about “pork cho; 
union Organizers and officia 
e What It Could Mean--S 
vice-presidency be elimi 
union’s convention would b 


woolly as never before. Walt 


cT’s reported hopes of last 
union presidency appear to h 
out in the length of the G 
and his aim would be conc 
holding the vice-presidency 
too, might run, with Add« 

In such a case, the thin 
power strength of Presiden 
could well decide the issue. B 


would be far from anxious | 


himself. He has held his 
past as a middleman trust 
major sides, and once he ali 


self with the finality requir 


such election, he would then 
hope of future independence 
—or, perhaps, even of a job. 


WEATHER PROPHETS FOR PROFIT 


Veterans all—the lady was a Wave—staff members of Weathercast, Inc. 
an informal confab in their recently opened New York office. The young 


which will give out confidential forecasts and special information to 11 
ual business under contract, got its weather training in the services, Its ‘ 
from accumulated Army savings. When its momentarily expected lic: 
from the U. S. Weather Bureau comes through, Weathercast claims ¢! 
will be the first private “weatherman” to be granted privileges of the go’ 
ment bureau’s weather stations and teletype facilities. 
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JE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


ESS WEEK 
Y 23, 1946 


A series of minor international crises will develop during the next few 
months, but—seen in their proper perspective—they need not interfere seri- 
ously with long-range business planning in more than a few areas. 


* 
The Soviet Union will be the focus of tensions at several critical points: 
(1) In Germany, where Moscow’s rehabilitation and propaganda plan 


is functioning more aggressively and, apparently, more successfully than 
those of the other Allies. 


(2) In the Balkans, where Moscow definitely is the dominant power, 
except in Greece, where the forthcoming elections will probably be the cause 
of fresh international bickering. 

(3) In the Middle East, where the huge oil reserves will lure all of the 
major powérs to gamble for increased influence—both political and economic. 

(4) In the Far East, where the weakness of the Chinese government 
will encourage rivalries among the major powers, just as the current crisis 
in Manchuria threatens to create friction in U. S.-U.S.S.R. relations. 


> 

Argentina will continue to be a tinderbox as long as the Peron govern- 
ment remains in power. 

If Peron wins the Feb. 24 election, look for an intensification of fascist 
moves: building of military roads toward the frontiers of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia; persistent development of the country’s present puny 
steel industry; building of a larger army, and a modern air force. 

If Peron loses, anything car: happen because his colonels’ clique almost 
certainly will refuse to accept defeat. 


* 

Outside these trouble zones, however, trade is slowly returning to prewar 
channels. 

Even Finland is represented among the agents flocking to the U. S. to 
sell goods from the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, and to seek contracts 
for the distribution of American goods in those countries. 

French agents believe that the Paris government will be granted a large 
loan, much of which will be spent in this country for factory equipment and 
rolling stock. 

Egypt and India, both holding enormous sterling credits in London (page 
113), are confident that—before the end of this year—they will have forced 
the British to free large blocks of their credit in the form of dollar exchange, 
which they hope immediately to use for the purchase of U.S. supplies and 
technical know-how. 

Alert executives will watch the danger points but go after the business 
now rapidly developing in other parts of the world. 


* 

Washington, concerned over Stalin’s threat to build an industrial plant 
comparable to our own, is belatedly studying methods of countering Moscow’s 
recent propaganda victories. 

News of spreading famine conditions in India will be given a greater 
play in the press and on the radio in coming weeks. 

So will the disorders likely to develop in Europe as hungry people scrape 
the bottom of the food barrel. 

Warning reluctantly to be issued by Washington is that only the U. S. 


4 
ts 
* 
> 
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and Canada are able importantly to meet the present world food shortage. 


If they fail to do so, all the world—despite wartime lend-lease and con- 

tinuing UNNRA aid—will hold it against them. 
* 

If London will cooperate with Washington, Argentina may skilfully 
be drawn into the picture—and to the Peron government's discredit. 

With world wheat supplies reduced drastically by war and drought, 
Europe desperately needs Argentina’s 300,000-ton carryover. 

But Argentine officials have commandeered freight cars and trucks to 
handle troops and military supplies in preparation for Sunday’s election and 
for disorders which may follow. 

As a result, at least 30 foreign freighters are lazying at Argentine ports 
awaiting tardy deliveries of wheat consigned to hungry Europe. 

b 


Peron is behind another move which has the hallmarks of a thoroughly ° 


Hitlerian maneuver. 

Worried over a possible influx of liberal publications, the Buenos Aires 
government is encouraging a countrywide campaign by Argentine editors and 
publishers to restrict the importation of literature printed in Spanish from 
countries where this language is not officially spoken. 

Now, after secretly drafting a decree law for future submission to the 
Argentine congress requiring publishing companies to be composed 100% 
of Argentine capital (BW—Sep.1’45,p111), they are appealing to publishers 
in other Latin American countries, suggesting a united front in this move 
to prohibit imports of such foreign-printed literature. 

e 

Mexico has just moved to restrict the area in the U. S. where its laborers 
may go as transient agricultural workers. 

Following a denunciation by the Ministry of Labor of states where 
Mexicans cre allegedly not treated well or where their earnings are unsatis- 
factory, Mexican officials have refused to allow laborers to cross the border 
to work in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Montana, Minnesota, Wis- 


consin, and Wyoming. 


° 
Countries which have just begun to industrialize are preparing to fight 
United Natioris agreements which would make it impossible for them to 
protect infant industries. 


Representatives from Colombia who have been attending the United 
Nations Organization meetings in London have finally induced the U.S. to 
modify the resolution on international trade which is to go to the Economic 
Council so that infant industries can be protected, at least for a stated 
period, by local tariffs. 

o 
British industry continues to land large foreign orders, most of them 


from inside the sterling bloc. 


Metropolitan Vickers Electric Co. is the chief contractor, in association 
with three other British engineering firms, on the big new Catalagzi power 
station for Turkey. 

And the same company has booked a second order from the Central 
Railway of Brazil, this one for 30 three-coach electric trains. 
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3USINESS ABROAD 


LONDON—Coming to terms with 
e 20-odd sterling creditors, within a 
ar if the U. S. $3,750,000,000 loan 
approved, poses one of the most te- 
ious and technically difficult tasks ever 
sayed by the British Treasury. 
Britain’s financial wizards—frazzled 
- the 13-week discussions in Washing- 
pn and by current talks in Ottawa— 
ust undertake the separate settlement 
f the sterling problems of the dozen or 
ore sterling bloc countries and of at 
past ten other large sterling creditors. 
he total sterling accumulation outside 
ritain is expected to reach £4 billion 
ubout $16 billion) in 1946. 
British Goal—The critical goal of Brit- 
in’s negotiators is a balanced interna- 
onal payments account by 1951, when 
nnual payments on the U. S. and 
anadian loans, and probably on the re- 
djusted and funded sterling debts, will 
begin (BW—Feb.9’46,p85). 

Under the terms of the U.S. loan, 
erling balances will be divided into 
hhree categories in negotiations between 
britain and sterling holders: 

(1) Balances to be released at once 

d made freely available for use any- 
here in the world; 

(2) Balances to be released by in- 
talments, starting in 1951; 

(3) Balances to be adjusted (written 
ff) as a contribution to the settlement 
bf war and postwar indebtedness. 

Increased Balances—As of Sept. 30, 
945, sterling balances stood at £3,455,- 
)00,000 and the figure moves upward 
ach month. A projected £4 billion 
hgure for 1946, however, is considered 
igh if the U.S. loan is approved, since 
alf the loan is intended for spending 

the sterling area and would sharply 
educe the rate of accumulating British 
debtedness. 

Assuming a total of £3,600,000,000, 
pproximately £2,900,000,000 will be 
eld by countries in the sterling area 
pnd £700 million by other creditors. 
n negotiating the settlement, however, 
t is the wartime increases which are 
mportant. These amount to £2,840,- 
00,000 (with £540 million in non- 
sterling area countries). 

Political Complications—T'wo-thirds 
f the £2,300,000,000 held by sterling 
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ext Task: Sterling Settlements 


if the U. S. loan is approved, Britain’s finances will 
gill present technical problems of unprecedented difficulty. 
sparate agreements must be made with more than 20 nations. 


bloc countries is in India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Erie—where Britain's political 
relations are none too happy. More- 
over, an estimated 25% of the balances 
are privately held and therefore awk- 
ward to settle. 

The position of the creditors can be 
best appreciated by recounting the way 
in which the balances arose: (1) Brit- 
ish imports were paid for in sterling; 
(2) British bulk purchases (of the en- 
tire Egyptian cotton crop and the en- 
tire wool-clip of Australia and New 
Zealand) were paid for in sterling; (3) 
dollars obtained through the dollar 
pool (from sterling country sales to the 


SOVIET INDUSTRY MARCHES. 


In Kaunas, Lithuania, printed silk 
rolls off the lines of a textile mill 
(right), while in Lwow, one-time Pol- 
ish industrial center, a restored plant 
turns out bicycles (below). Both op- 
erations are evidence that, in newly 
acquired lands, Russia is utilizing 
available plant and skilled labor to 
give a substance to Stalin’s promise 
of expanded production (BW—Feb. 
16’45,p111). And indications are that 
the consumer will have his innings. 


U.S.) 


for sterln 


exchanged 
and (4) British troops overseas 
sterling. 

White-Off Problems—In these cas 
an overseas bank paid out local curren¢ 
and received a sterling credit in Lon 


were 


don. If the credit is written down 
someone loses. Presumably it will be 
the government concerned—in — the 


case of privately held balances by float 
ing a public loan to pay off privat 
creditors. 

To the extent that Britain’s creditors 
suffered import shortages and inflation 
due to sterling accumulations, the argu 
ment for writing off the indebtednes 
is weak. But Britain can claim that 
war costs—in India and the Middl 
East, for instance—were unnecessarily 
inflated by excessive prices, while the 
currencies of these countries have re 
tained prewar sterling values. 

s British Weapons—Britain also has bat 


gaining weapons in the amount of ster 


While the total of sterling balances held by Britain’s creditors was 
£3,455,000,000 on Oct. 1, 1945, the latest detailed breakdown totals only 
£3,097,000,000. The figures below are in millions of pounds sterling and in 
the second and third columns are listed offsetting debts of sterling-bloc and 


Who Owns—And Owes-—Sterling 
nonsterling countries. 
Sterling Balances 
Sterling Area 
OS SE ere 
Mees 5.33. 2h 250 
Eire niet 2 8G haa 230 
New Zealand ...... ; 62 
South Africa , 46 
SE vette eaten ts 340 
Malaya 90 
TE, fale aatices 80 
Wet Altices ... .....% 35 
er ae fis 2 33 
Le eee 5 
Iceland ..... ety ll 
Other currency boards 38 
2,512 
Nonsterling Area 
EN oa 2 Rls whee bike 186 
| at meee 110 
ES Speer 6 $5 
ro 52 
POPC Cee ee 10 
Ae ols RE ae 14 
Se aes + vk <n 43 
0 eRe ie 65 
ee ee eae 20 
RS ae ae 40 
585 
3,097 
Data compiled by National Foreign Trade Council, 


Outstanding icy Debt— 


rovincial or 
Government Corporate 
~ £7 
£281 82 
22 ap 
115 4 
5 16 
3 
65 
. 19 
10 12 
93 21 
6 
25 
29 
3 
11 
672 161 


ling to be made immediately convertible 
an in the terms and duration of the 
funding process. In extremity, London 
might even threaten to bloc the bal- 
ances completely. In addition, since all 
Britain’s creditors have a stake in the 
stability of the pound, some assurance 
that it will not be devalued might be 
traded against a steeper reduction than 
me dhe Ewe be obtainable. 

* -all Reduction—On the optimis- 
tic assumption that, by one means or 
another, Britain is able to obtain an 
over-all reduction of 25%—£575,000,- 
000—the wartime balances held in the 
sterling area can be reduced to £1,725,- 
000,000. 

Of this, possibly £400 million might 
be left in London, to be added to the 
£600 million there in 1939. These bal- 
ances would be used as currency re- 
serves, banking reserves, or as an inter- 
national exchange contingency fund. 
In view of the great increase in the 
currency reserve requirements of the 
sterling area countries, such an increase 
in London-held balances is logical. 

e Further Choices—Theoretical settle- 
ment of the remaining £1,325,000,000 


114 


offers many choices. The funding of 
Indian government liability for pension 
charges, estimated at £5 million to £6 
million a year (or a capital sum of 
£150 million) has been suggested. Sale 
of British government-owned war plants, 
equipment, and stores in India might 
net £25 million. 

Further reduction might be had by 
sale of an estimated £250 million of 

rivate British investments in India, 

ut since these were left intact while 
£350 million public debt to Britain were 
liquidated it is unlikely that disinvest- 
ment will be pursued further. 
e Earnings Release—Excluding this last 
possibility, £1,150,000,000 remain. It 
may be assumed that this can be low- 
ered to £950,000,000 by the release at 
an early date of £200,000,000 to the 
sterling area out of current gold or dol- 
lar earnings—since no part of the Amer- 
ican loan can be used in this way. Thus 
£950,000,000 will remain to be funded 
on a long-term basis. 

Although settlement of nonsterling 
area balances is contemplated in the 
Anglo-American financial agreement, no 
mention is made of how thi: is to be 


achieved. It may be assumed tha’ >f th. 
£700 million, at least £160 millic) (+, 
prewar figure) will be left in | don 
and that £25 million might be 1. case, 
for free use anywhere. 

e Argentine Sale?—It is possib tha 
the remainder, £515 million, 1m: lit pe 
reduced £100 million by sale of | ritish. 
owned railroads to Argentina. \lox 
than likely the £200 million hi \d } 
Canada will be scaled down o1 
in the contemplated credit to |ritain 

One or the other of these micthogs 
might reduce the nonsterling are 
holding by at least £100 million, or to 
£415 million. This, added to the £959 
million held in the sterling area, leaves 
total of £1,365,000,000 to be repaid 
over many years. 
¢ Washington Agreement—If this sum, 
like the proposed U. S. loan, 3; paid 
in 50 pe sem yr with interest 
at 2%, annual payments would be £43, 
500,000. This approximates the figure 
(actually £43,750,000) set by the Anglo 
American financial agreement as th: 
maximum yearly payment on account 
of sterling balances which Washington 
would include in Britain’s invisible im 
ports when calculating whether th 
British balance of payments necessitated 
invoking the waiver clause on interest 
payments (BW—Dec.15’45,p15). 

It does not follow that the capital 

sum can actually be reduced to such : 
manageable sum as £1,365,000,000. 
e Annual Obligation—If annual pa 
ments on sterling are in the neighbor 
hood of £43,500,000, there is still a 
matter of £35 million annually due on 
the U. S. loan, and perhaps £9 million 
on the Canadian credit. This will mean 
an obligation to pay between £80 mil- 
lion and £90 million annually for per 
haps 50 years as a result of wartime 
financial losses. 

This amount will be counterbalanced 

by only about £100 million from net 
investment income. This, in turn, ex 
plains why Britain must increase its ex 
port volume by 50% to 75% and retain 
severe restrictions on imports. 
e Markets for U. S.—For the United 
States, the sterling balance settlement 
agreed to by Britain in the financial 
agreement will mean the unfreezing of 
important markets for American goods 
in many parts of the world. India and 
Egypt, for example, will be able to eam 
dollars not only from current trade but 
also from release of parts of their ster- 
ling balances in convertible currency. 

Although total U. S. exports may not 
necessarily rise by virtue of this arrange 
ment the channels of multilateral trad- 
ing will be reopened, and individual 
American manufacturers will be able to 
sell to customers at present unable to 
obtain the necessa ollars for put 
chases in the U. S. (BW_Jul.7°45,p) 13). 
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and blank paper 


Of doing business 


per work represents a big part of the cost of operating a 
siness. Hundreds of businesses, large and small, are cut- 
g these costs with this new low-priced machine, using 
expensive Multigraph duplicating masters and blank 
per to streamline paper work systems and effect savings. 
ese are only a few instances of how the new Multigraph 
thods are being adapted in countless ways to save pre- ag aaa on Sapa 


& : : na completes a " 
us time, lighten work and increase efficiency Portant paper work procedure be oe 


—the former method required 9 hours 
° 


thout obligation, we invite you to call ina Multigraph departments of your business. Telephone our local 
n to study your present systems work and show office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 

the new developments in Multigraph duplicating tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agencies with service 
n Cut costs and speed operations in many different and supply departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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fian any other 

chain bloc iqhilar type and 
capacity. 

‘Budgit?)Chajih Blocks are 


in weight. 
constant u 


revolutionary improvements in 50 
years of chain blocks. For ex- 
ample, they have anti-friction 
bearings throughout and all work- 
ing parts—including the auto- 
matic load brake—operate in 
grease in a sealed housing. 

Wherever electric current is not 
readily available and lifting must 
be done, install ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks. 


‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to &, My, 
1, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
Sor Bulletin No. 257 for more detailed information. 


mi BUDGIT” 
itl! Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidoted Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial Instruments. 


Chinese Textiles 


Chungking government seeks 
to take over bulk of Japanese 
silk and cotton business in Asia. 
Old handicaps remain. 


CHUNGKING-—The Chinese, shoved 
out of the world silk market 40 years 
ago by the methodical Japanese, have 
launched an all-out drive to recapture 
their former hold on the Asiatic textile 
trade. 
e Shipping Needed—Through subsidies, 
Steep operation of mills, and 

nancial concessions to the textile in- 
dustry, the Chinese government is hop- 
ing to grab the lion’s share of Japan's 
prewar $300,000,000-a-year textile busi- 
ness. 

With the full economic backing of 
China’s shipping, banking, and insur- 
ance concerns, plans also call for build- 
ing up the merchant marine until it 
rivals in size the prewar Japanese N.Y.K. 
ocean transport system. 

China’s plans to take over the silk 

market are within the realm of possi- 
bility—since Japan is now too seriously 
harassed by food problems to be able to 
reconvert a substantial acreage of farm- 
land to mulberry cultivation. 
e Handicaps—Whether China can ful- 
fill her ambitious program remains to 
be seen. It lost out 40 years ago because 
of its inability to standardize its textile 
industry and to meet rigorous shipping 
schedules. 

It is this lack of uniform quality, 
backwardness of agricultural methods, 
and absence of reliable silk conditioning 
stations that may stop China in its drive 
to take over Japan’s markets. 

At the moment, considerable amounts 
of raw silk are awaiting shipment, but 
red-tape, lack of transportation, and the 
uncertain exchange value of Chinese 
currency are keeping it off the market. 
e Cotton Also Reckaes-Thom delays, 
Far Eastern textile experts contend, may 
be fatal—because consumers in the 
U. S. may soon be swamped with nylons 
and other synthetics. Unless natural 
silk is reestablished quickly, at fair prices 
and in abundant supply, buying habits 
may change. 

In addition to moving in on the silk 
market, China plans a vast expansion 
of cotton mills through domestic man- 
ufacture of equipment. As a stop-gap 
until these are built, 2,500,000 spindles 
will be purchased abroad. 

In meeting any Nipponese competi- 
tion in the cheap cotton textile field, 
China enjoys one distinct advantage. 
¢ Control Distribution—Retail distribu- 
tion channels in the Philippines, Siam, 
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Dutch East Indies, French Indo- 
na, and Malaya are largely controlled 
Chinese merchants, while Japan's 
fung net of sales agencies has been 
n 
vote the China Textile Develop- 
t Co., the Chinese government is 
over the operation of former 
anese textile plants, including 1,750,- 
) cotton spindles. 
quali ith Japan—Before the war, 
san had three times as many textile 
iis as China. But since a good pro- 
ion of the mills in Japan were de- 
slished for scrap during the war, both 
ntries now have approximately the 
e number of s indie s—about 4,000,- 
). Japan’s disadvantage as a country 
zten in war probably is canceled by 
technical superiority. 
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aid OVIET ORDERS HALTED 
$ 


OTTAWA—While Canadian  au- 

orities rounded up unnamed individ- 

ls for the unauthorized transfer of 
—ecret and confidential” information 
an unnamed foreign mission in Ot- 
wa, it was announced that produc- 
——fion of supplies ordered by the Soviet 
BBaion had been halted. 
Just as Ottawa officially stated that 
he information leaks did not involve 
he atom bomb, so any connection be- 
een the espionage case and the ter- 
ination of Soviet contracts was un- 
guivocally denied. 
With the end of mutual aid, after 
|| Day, production on Soviet account 
ntinued with the understanding a 
ban would be arranged under the Ex- 
ots Credits Insurance Act. Supply 
otracts ran to many millions of dol- 
ss. As goods began ta pile up, man- 
facturers began to query Ottawa about 
ayment. This week, apparently after 
mg mediation, Ottawa halted work 
n Soviet orders. 


RUCK RIGHTS ASKED 


OTTAWA-—Canadian and American 
bficials discussing border regulations in 
Vashington are in disagreement on 
nly one major issue. 

United States officials are endeavor- 
g to make permanent the in-bond 
ansit privileges granted as a war meas- 
ure to American truckers short-cutting 
cross Canada between Detroit and 
_—. The privilege was revoked last 

31 (BW—Jan.5’46,p103). 

‘Ga intends, before reinstating 

946 Mithe transit agreement, to obtain eco- 
homic concessions to compensate for 
2» e damage done to highways. 
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\ 
Ke vou con obtain new products and 


processes without encountering the usvol 
expense and difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Monu- 
facturers. 

In addition to the many new products 
now available, we have o steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribytion set-up 
from information you send, and then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
for your monvufacture ond sole. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cos? or 
obligation to you 
Our engineering background hos proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing whot products they should seek 
Let us help you get ready now for 
the attractive selling opportunities 
thet are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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j j vengeance. Large blocks of s| 
Security Price Averages dumped on the market as so iti 
~ a — — — New York Stock Exchange op: "week 

Stocks . & before the session had en wT 
Industrial ......169.7 175.1 170.6 1384 trading arena had suffered its \) backe 
— ceeceee 64.3 a 66.7 52.2 price shakeout since May, 19+ as he 
a" qhroesod 5/7 99.5 89.4 662.5 the British debacle at Dun quant 
Industrial ......124.2 124.4 124.2 122.0 giving investors generally the jittes 7 on th 
Railroad ...119.7 119.8 1189 1149 © Few Are Unscathed—Only 52 of ; At 
Utility ........116.1 115.9 1166 116.7 1,045 individual issues that act were 
"Selb: Stenderd @ Pam's Conn changed hands on Tuesday (a mcnwllllihe Issu 
ably broad daily trading session t hast 

The Trend Reverses fact, managed to escape unscat in is 
Prices also plunged from $2 to Sif di ofal 

All investors and traders, but espe- many cases under the impetus of wills a s 
cially the “crap-shooting” gentry infest- cient liquidating orders to generat, MMM bit 
ing the stock market of late (page 58), trading volume of around 2.36) the su 
definitely learned two facts of life this shares, and give the exchange one of :ilieyer, | 
week: (1) that the direction of prices, busiest days of 1946. em I 
even on the more-or-less one-way street On Wednesday some contraction ofl to be 
seen since V-J Day, is always subject to trading activity was witnessed. Selig ately 
change without notice, and (2) that thin pressure, was also a_ bit less pote [ly - 
markets age just as potent, pricewise, However, well over 2,100,000 shawl of $2 


when stocks are being dumped as when — changed hands that day, less than 15 
everyone is trying to buy them at _ of all the stocks traded could boast 
once. gains when proceedings ended, | Stre 
@ Monday’s Dip—A warning to market sufficient additional losses had accw 
participants of what might be ahead of lated to complete the wiping out of is ab 


them this week was provided on Mon- some 30% of all the market's pov fijis kit 
day, when proceedings were featured by V-J Day gains. Stree 
several protracted waves of selling orders @ And ‘Then?—More importantly, the:filated | 
with sufficient potency to send Stand- were no signs at midweek that t sho 
ard & Poor’s industrial stock price aver- _ waves of liquidation had spent all the: arol 
ages tumbling three points and the force. Instead the fear was very pro Nc 
rails by almost two. nently evidenced that the Big Boai er, V 
On Tuesday, however, the market coming Friday and Saturday two-dafiihg at 
really started to ge to town with a Washington’s Birthday holiday might An 
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175 


have a tendency to produce addi- 
selling on Thursday, due to the 
nt dislike of many traders to “lic 
4” too long with stock holdings 
z periods of acute price uneasiness. 
te as sharply hit by similar waves 
uidating orders in the early half 
; week were the bond and cotton 
ts, Treasury issues, for example, 
backed away from their earlier 
as holders started to get rid of 
quantities of their lower quality 
on the Big Board’s bond trading 

At one time Tuesday cotton 
were off as much as $2.10 a bale. 
» Issues—Thus far the new issues 

hasn't been much affected. Spec- 
n is still rife in that field and 
of a little known company offered 
5 a share early this week was 
ly bid up to $7.75 a few hours 
the subscription books were closed. 
er, the reception given a new 
em Pacific bond issue left some- 
to be desired, since it didn’t im- 
tely go out the window. The stock 
tly offered by Kaiser-Frazer at a 
of $20.25, also, is now only $19 


| Street Reasons It Out 


is always the case on an occasion 
is kind, Wednesday found some 
Street “technicians” whose charts 
ated the possibility of a change in 
shortly and a rally starting at 
around those reached by mid- 
Not even those market seers, 
er, were going out on a limb pre- 
bg anything more than just “a 
" And most of the Street’s usually 
ous bulls were still too shocked 
he week’s events to volunteer any 
ostications concerning the imme- 
price outlook. 
les Blamed—Nevertheless, Wall 
had at its finger tips many reasons 
plain the ease with which prices 
been slashed this week. 
pst of the fingers were pointed at 
er Bowles, the newly appointed 
mic stabilizer. His strong stand 
ontinuation of price controls, and 
asis in his new job on his old 
i-the-line”’ icy, has very defi- 
} chilled the Street, particularly 
who have been accumulating equi- 
huge quantities lately because of 
fears of inflation. 
ere are, however, other reasons 
h the financial district thinks have 
buted to today’s stock market un- 
ss. These include the threat of 
strikes by telephone and railroad 
ts, the still unsettled General 
brs strike, and growing doubts of 
market participants that Presi- 
Truman’s new wage-price policy 
lp their security holdings to the 
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extent many had first thought that it 
might. 

e Worried Over Earnings—Particularly 
contributing to the decline in stock mar- 
ket values this week, brokers report, 
have been the growing fears of many 
holders of stock, with substantial paper 
profits available for the taking, that in- 
dustry may be heading into a period of 
“profitless prosperity.” Many hitherto 
reconciled to reading poor first-quarter 
earnings statements now have increasing 
doubts about 1946 profits as a whole 
because of the shortages of materials 
and the possibility that it may take a 
longer time than once expected to build 
up the high-level production deemed 
necessary to offset current higher wages 
and other operating costs. 

Confirming such beliefs are the in- 
creasing number of reports lately from 
corporation executives concerning the 
state of their companies’ affairs. 

President J. R. Gordon of Transue 

& Williams Steel Forging Co., for ex- 
ample, has just informed his stockhold- 
ers that first-quarter earnings “will not 
look good” and that. the subsequent 
profit outlook is also clouded though 
1946 production should set a new rec- 
ord fora peacetime year. 
e Dividend Deferred—Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., for another, has just deferred 
its common dividend because its direc- 
tors think it doubtful, because of high 
operating costs and OPA ceilings, that 
profitable operations can -be maintained 
despite a demand for its machine tools, 
gages, cutting tools, etc., never before 
equaled in a peacetime period. 

Reports like these fit right in with 

the picture many investors and traders 
are now shaping up with regard to price 
policies under the new setup just an- 
nounced by the White House. Al- 
though any business can apply for 
higher prices, businessmen emphasize 
that OPA still is left with discretionary 
power to set ceilings which can only re- 
sult in profits when a company is operat- 
ing at capacity. And they are by no 
means certain that capacity operations 
will be possible soon. 
e A Name for It—Nothing in the new 
wage-price setup gives assurance that it 
will result in any prolonged period of 
industrial peace unless management 
meets future demands for higher wages 
(and many are expected if there’s any 
sign that a company is making money). 
Instead, as Wall Street analyzes the pol- 
icy, it merely provides much tighter 
clamps on prices than wages, and since 
Bowles is in charge, its main effect will 
be to squeeze many profit margins to 
a greater degree than ever. 

That’s why, if the stock market de- 
cline goes much further, the Street will 
likely nickname the current phase the 
“Bowles market.” 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


To bring you synthetic 
tires that could outlast 
those of pre-war rubber, 
manufacturers explored 
two sectors of Hercules Land. They dis- 
covered in one the emulsifier and tough- 
ener for GR-S-10, newest synthetic rub- 
ber. In another they found chemical 


Hercules supplies 
the rubber industry 
with many chemical 
materials; for example 
solvents that improve ae 
strength and “stretch” of reclai 
ber, and nitrocellulose for durable, color- 
ful lacquers. 
If you make synthetic rubber or rubber 
products, it will pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 48- 
. > page book, “Hercules 
| ae Products”, describes 
the many chemical 
materials available for 
industrial use. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


THE TREND 


MAN OVERBOARD!-—ON THE U.S.S.R. 


As though there were not enough troubles these days, 
our scholarly and influential colleague Walter Lipp- 
mann has gone berserk and virtually declared war on 
Russia. To be sure he has not stated precisely when 
the atomic bombardment should start but, reacting to 
Premier Stalin’s speech on the eve of what they call an 
election in the U.S.S.R., Lippmann has left no doubt 
that he thinks war with Russia is the thing and that we 
had better start getting ready right away. 


© Lippmann took off on this cataclysmic line after detect- 
ing in Stalin’s speech a decision by the U.S.S.R. high com- 
mand to make military might the main objective of the 
next few Five Year Plans. “Since in Russia the Com- 
munist Party is going ‘to organize a mighty new upsurge 
of national economy’ for military ends,” he concluded, 
“there will have to be organized under democratic 
leadership a new mighty upsurge of national economy 
to balance it and withstand it.” About all that leaves 
unanswered is when the shooting starts. 

Lippmann based his conclusion about U.S.S.R. inten- 
tions largely upon two aspects of Stalin’s speech. The 
first was that, in talking about Communist Party per- 
formance to date, Stalin bore down principally upon 
success in generating military power, rather than accom- 
plishment in raising living standards. The second was 
that, in looking forward for the U.S.S.R., Stalin said 
there must be an annual production of 60,000,000 tons 
of steel a few Five Year Plans hence, perhaps by 1960 
or 1970, so that the country will be “insured against any 
eventuality.” 

In a Russian steel production of that magnitude Lipp- 
mann sees “a huge military potential,” which cannot be 
matched anywhere in Europe, China, or India. With 
Stalin extolling Soviet military achievements he sees this 
potential menacing the world, and so advocates getting 
started immediately for the third world war, with Russia. 


@ Shocked into such intensity by Lippmann’s horrifying 
analysis and prescription, we have read Stalin’s speech 
over and over again; and we cannot get even a glimmer 
of how Lippmann arrived at his conclusions about it. 
As for the first key point of Lippmann’s analysis—that 
Stalin did not talk about Communist Party success in 
“improving the lot of the common man” in the U.S.S.R. 
—how conceivably could he when one of the few facts 
about Russia which is nowhere disputed is that the mass 
of the people have suffered terrific privation in winning 
their share of the common victory over the Axis powers? 
As for the second point about the Soviet design to 
build up “a huge military potential” by becoming able 
to produce 60,000,000 tons of steel annually a generation 
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- context. An annual steel-producing capacity of 60,0 


or so hence, that would be laughable, coming from 
American, if it were not made in such a potentially tray 


000 tons is about two-thirds of what the United Sty 
has right this minute. If the Russians attain it, there 
no reason to believe that they will then have more thy 
half of our steel-making capacity at the time. On a» 
capita basis they will probably not have over a fourth; 
our capacity. 

In 1940 we used over 60,000,000 tons of steel in ty 
United States exclusively for peaceful purposes—autom 
biles, railroads, construction, etc. At the time we hy 
not much more than half the population Russia wi 
have when it hopes to be producing 60,000,000 ton 
annually, and we were a country with far more industr 
needs of steel fulfilled than Russia will have during th 
next generation. In his speech Stalin said that hence 
forth in the U.S.S.R. “special attention will be focused 
on expanding goods for mass consumption.” If it is 
and there is nothing in the speech that disproves th 
intention—all of Russia’s prospective steel-producing « 
pacity can be licked up without beating any needed plow 
shares into swords. 


e If Lippmann were in that too numerous segment of ou 
craft engaged in purveying political and economic moo 
shine, we might simply conclude that he had done 
bungling technical job. Since he is normally a tho 
oughly responsible writer, we are forced to the diagnos 
mentioned at the outset—and we hope it will be rendere 
obsolete by his quick return to normal. 
In the meantime we submit that, while there af 
obviously many thorny aspects of U.S.A-U.SS.R. 
lations, there is nothing in Stalin’s speech to provide 
cue for our setting out on a global armanient race wit 
Russia. 
Certainly there is no more to alarm us in Russian ste¢ 
producing plans than there is to alarm the Russians 
our actual steel-producing performance, or in a speech 
such as that made by President Truman on Navy Da 
when he said we shall continue to be “the greatest naval 
power on earth” and, “in addition . . . shall still have on 
of the most powerful air forces in the world.” 


© On the central problem involved, Anne O’Hare McCor 
mick of the New York Times expressed our sentiments 
well the other day when, in speaking about Russia 
American relations, she said, “Any American with 
dimmest sense of responsibility must strive with 
whole mind and all his patience to build bridges 
understanding and confidence between the two giantiiaa 
who hold the fate of mankind in their hands.” 
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